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Editorially speaking wy 


@ Historical parallels are sometimes mis- 
leading, for they are never quite parallel; 
but they are always interesting to follow. 
A quarter-century ago the country and its 
public service were passing through a post- 
war readjustment period very similar to the 
present one—but with a difference. Paul 
Van Riper, in his article, Reconverting the 
Federal Service: What Happened After the 
First World War, makes some interesting 
comparisons with present-day personnel 
problems in the federal service. 


@ Time once was when the Weather 
Bureau meteorologists and the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture agronomists were 
about the only scientists employed in gov- 
ernment. But this age of technology has 
changed all that. The post-war need of 
governmental laboratories for scientific 
and technical personnel has created a 
knotty personnel problem. In his article, 
Problems in Recruiting Scientific and 
Technical Personnel, Dr. William Torpey 
draws attention to some of the obstacles 
that government must overcome in staffing 
its scientific research programs with top- 
flight talent. 


@ Says John Overholt: “We cannot expect 
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to have better efficiency ratings until we 
devote more attention to efforts to improve 
efficiency.” In his article, Appraising Em- 
ployee Performance, Mr. Overholt makes 
a compelling case for developing concrete 
standards of work performance as an es- 
sential prerequisite to the operation of any 
employee service rating plan. 


@ Merit system agencies in six states— 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, 
Utah, and Wyoming—recently completed a 
joint project that produced improved test 
material in the child-welfare field. LeRay 
Howell describes this significant venture in 
inter-agency cooperation in A Six-State 
Child Welfare Examination Project. His 
article will be of interest to readers in other 
localities where similar projects are poten- 
tially feasible. 


@ Were you in Dallas for the 1947 Annual 
Conference on Public Personnel Admin- 
istration? Many of those who attended 
have said that it was one of the best in the 
Assembly’s history. Following the practice 
of past years, we are publishing in this 
issue a brief summary of the subject-matter 
program, along with the list of those who 
attended the 1947 Conference. If your 
name isn’t there, let’s hope it will be next 
year! 


@ In our last issue we philosophized a bit 
on some of the possible implications of 
rain-making, but little did we realize that 
our speculation on the future of “artificial 
nucleation,” as the scientists call it, would 
so quickly be taken to heart. Now comes a 
press dispatch telling of a Western rancher 
who has staked out a legal claim to all the 


clouds in the sky over his acres. While the 
courts are busy searching for a precedent, 
he’s busy working out a system for round- 
ing up and branding his clouds. 
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Reconverting the Federal 
Service: What Happened 
After the First World War . paut van rIPER 





HERE IS NO QUESTION that the problems 
"Ea reconverting the federal civil service 
from a wartime to a more peaceful footing 
are great today. However, it might be of 
some reassurance to those involved in the 
resolution of present difficulties were they 
to contemplate the problems of reconver- 
sion which faced federal personnel admin- 
istrators at the close of the First World 
War. For it is the thesis of this discussion 
that, if conditions are difficult now, they 
were doubly so in the months after the 
Armistice. 


The Problems 


To BEGIN WITH, one need only be reminded 
of those aspects of public personnel admin- 
istration for which there were almost no 
legislative or executive provisions on 
November 11, 1918. There was no position- 
classification system, no comprehensive pay 
plan, no pension system, no systematic 
budget procedure, almost no departmental 
personnel sections, little formalized train- 
ing outside the armed forces, and no central 
personnel agency with real power and re- 
sponsibility. 

Next, there were all the dislocations 
fostered by the war and its aftermath. 
Rapidly rising prices and inflation pro- 
vided a background for great employee 
discontent and agitation. The wartime leg- 
islation creating many new agencies was 
anything but uniform with reference to 
scales of pay and classification of jobs. 
Loyalty tests were as much a phenomenon 
of the First World War as of the recent 





@Paut VAN Riper is Instructor in Political Science, 
Northwestern University. During the war he served 
in the Army, and prior to that was a member of the 
Civil Service Assembly’s Headquarters Office staff. 


one. A sharp depression complicated the 
reemployment of those released from the 
government service. There was little ad- 
vance legislative or executive planning for 
demobilization of civilian or military em- 
ployees. Veterans’ preference for the first 
time in our history was enforced under the 
watchful and suspicious eye of the newly 
formed and powerful American Legion. 

Then, too, the political situation was 
about as unfavorable to careful considera- 
tion of public personnel problems in 1919 
and 1920 as any time in our recent history. 
There was even a general reaction against 
civil service reform as a concept, as typified 
by the exclusion of prohibition enforce- 
ment employees from the merit system and 
by the attempted spoils raids in 1921. The 
imminence of the general election in 1920 
militated heavily against any considered 
policy toward public employees. The gen- 
erally discriminatory policy of the Demo- 
cratic administration toward Negro work- 
ers was an additional irritant. In late 1919 
the Chief Executive himself became inca- 
pacitated for the active personal direction 
of the executive branch of the government, 
and the spectacular fight over the Treaty 
of Versailles greatly overshadowed in the 
public and official mind the personnel dif- 
ficulties in which the executive establish- 
ment was involved. 

Finally, one must not forget that the one 
agency most concerned with personnel mat- 
ters, the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, was torn by internal dissension 
and became the center of a public display 
of recrimination such as never before or 
since has affected the reputation of that 
agency. 

Let us now consider a few of these prob- 
lems in somewhat greater detail in order 
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that the difficulties in public personnel ad- 
ministration in the federal service after 
the First World War may be more clearly 
understood. 


The Pre-War Inheritance 


MANY OF THE post-war problems were di- 
rectly related to conditions of the federal 
service which in reality antedated the war 
by many years. The wartime dislocations 
only served to make them more clearly per- 
ceptible to all concerned. 

The average income of government em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia—it was 
lower in the field services—was estimated 
to be slightly over one thousand dollars in 
1892. By 1900 this average had actually de- 
creased by a small amount, and by 1916— 
the last year in which a bonus or other type 
of pay raise was not given—it had increased 
not quite to twelve hundred dollars. There 
had been no general salary legislation since 
the decade of the 1850's. 

At the same time, and especially during 
the wartime period and immediately after, 
the cost of living was rapidly increasing and 
the salary position of workers outside the 
government was being considerably im- 
proved.! The end result of this gradual 
worsening of the relative position of federal 
workers compared to workers in private in- 
dustry was unrest and agitation in the 
public service. The problem was further 


1In one group of agencies, however, there could 
have been relatively little complaint during the 
war. These were the railroads, which were tempo- 
rarily operated by the government under the direc- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo. The 
Attorney-General early ruled that railroad em- 
ployees were not subject to the civil service act. 
Secretary McAdoo, however, issued in 1918 a direc- 
tive that no employees should take part in any 
political activity. In addition, as Director-General 
of the Railroads, McAdoo had charge of the regu- 
lation of railroad salaries. Amazingly enough, he set 
top salaries at $25,000 to $50,000—while he received 
$12,000—and yet received little or no criticism for 
his extraordinary salary authorizations for individ- 
uals who were really public employees for the time 
being. McAdoo’s wage raise authorizations generally 
were in accord with the cost of living and were 
considerably more generous than those normally 
granted to the bulk of public employees by Con- 
gress. It is an interesting commentary on Amercian 
psychology as concerns governmental and business 
matters that such differentials could have been per- 
mitted without much protest or even any great 
comment at the time. 


complicated by the lack of a system of 
position classification which would insure 
not only fair pay for a given amount and 
quality of work, but which would insure 
throughout the service that there was equal 
pay for equal work. 

In practically every report of the Civil 
Service Commission from 1900 through the 
post-war period, the Commission expressed 
difficulty in obtaining workers of various 
types as a result of the conditions of public 
employment. As might be expected the 
pressure was first felt in scientific and tech- 
nical fields, in which the government 
competed most with industry for trained 
workers. At one point, for instance, there 
were not enough civil engineers for the 
government service. Declinations of ap- 
pointment and withdrawals from eligible 
registers increased steadily. The Commis- 
sion finally found just before the war 
that it could not even get competent exam- 
iners for its own staff at the salaries of- 
fered. 

Certain of the pre-war turnover figures 
of the federal government, though their 
precise accuracy may be questioned, never- 
theless indicate a trend. The total separa- 
tions from the service more than tripled 
from 1903 to 1917, and voluntary separa- 
tions accounted for most of the increase. 
A mounting number of employees sought 
transfers from agencies less well provided 
for by Congress to those where positions 
and working conditions were more favor- 
able, the general inequalities of the service 
promoting a desire for such action. Con- 
gress in desperation legally forbade trans- 
fers from department to department unless 
an employee had served three years in one 
agency. Such rigid regulation, temporarily 
suspended during the war, effectively 
stopped many transfers but certainly did 
not promote the maximum efficiency of 
the service. 

Nor were the other conditions of public 
employment much more attractive than the 
pay scales in the decade from 1910 to 1920. 
Promotion systems and service ratings were 
impossible to administer satisfactorily, as a 
position-classification scheme was non- 
existent. Employee welfare activity and 
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health precautions or aids were almost 
equally unprovided for. Even after the war 
it was reported that 

seven departments have not a single hospital or 
emergency room, only one of them has a rest room 
and a doctor in attendance, and none of them has a 
nurse, even though the total force involved aggre- 
gates almost 20,000 employees.” 

Since there were no pensions, there was lit- 
tle along the line of other types of incentive 
or compensation to make up for the de- 
clining pay scale. 

The departments themselves occasion- 
ally took some kind of action to implement 
the faulty legislation. But even in these 
agencies any central personnel section was 
a rarity from 1910 to 1920. In the main the 
departmental chief clerks or their assistants 
were the personnel officers in their spare 
time and remained so for almost another 
decade. Sometimes the departments even 
caused the morale situation to deteriorate. 
Postmaster-General Burleson under Wil- 
son certainly appeared to use every re- 
source within his power to lengthen hours 
and reduce wages in order to operate the 
postal service at a profit. The Union Postal 
Clerk referred to Burleson in 1920 as “Mr. 
Burleson, of Austin, Texas, who almost 
succeeded in finishing what Ben Franklin 
started, our postal service; if his involun- 
tary retirement brings him the joy it brings 
us, he is a happy mortal.” 

Undoubtedly the existence of these prob- 
lems in the public service at the beginning 
of the war did not aid the government in 
fighting the war, but there seems to have 
been a general sense of loyalty to the war 
effort which made many put up with poor 
pay, long hours, and unsatisfactory work- 
ing conditions. During the years from 1916 
to 1920, however, the cost of living rose 
rapidly and governmental salaries did not. 
The inequities between departments in 
wages and job opportunities became if any- 
thing greater, the newer war agencies hav- 
ing an advantage with their often unre- 
stricted and unlimited appropriations. And 
when the war ended and patriotism be- 
came less of an end in itself, the accumu- 


* William E. Mosher, “A Federal Personnel 
Policy,” Monthly Labor Review, XI (July, 1920), 19. 


lated inequalities in the federal service 
were added to the confusions of post-war 
demobilization and uncertainty, combin- 
ing to cause widespread dissatisfaction and, 
in the case of police and firemen in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to threaten the possibil- 
ity of a strike. 


Demobilization of the Wartime Civil 
Service 


THE IMMEDIATE AND PRESSING necessity at 
the end of the First World War—in so far 
as the civil service was concerned—was a 
reduction by some orderly process of the 
size of the governmental establishment.* 
It was also necessary to reassimilate into the 
service those who had left for the armed 
forces. This dual problem was met with 
little legislative or executive foresight, and 
its solution was probably aided more by the 
desire of great numbers of employees to 
leave the public service than by the deliber- 
ate efforts of the government. The problem 
of civilian demobilization was further 
complicated by the fact that some agencies 
were increasing their working force while 
others were rapidly decreasing in size. For 
instance, the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, the Veterans’ Bureau, the Internal 
Revenue Service, and certain other agen- 
cies within the Treasury, War, and Navy 
departments were among those demanding 
additional workers. The Civil Service Com- 
mission at the close of the war immediately 
recommended the establishment of reap- 
pointment registers for those expecting to 
be released, and President Wilson author- 
ized such registers on November 29, 1918. 
However, it was soon discovered that these 
lists would not supply the demand for tech- 
nically qualified employees, for they were 
not generally applying for reappointment 


’ The following round figures taken from reports 
by the Civil Service Commission illustrate the ex- 
pansion of the federal service during the war period 
and its subsequent shrinkage to a stable and some- 
what higher post-war level from 1922 onward: 


Fiscal Vea 1G1G. <<. caste cedees 480,000 
De as Go | 7 RNP aes ae arar er 518,000 
INOVEMHDEER 88, 1QES. 60.6 5c sew sies 918,000 
PUNE! GO, IQNG a. 6 cc cces te eqn eas 842,000 
(PUR BBS ROO aos oc cde sigvia sings 691,000 
WURY. 90 e. FOR ac oe ccc dyed dee a 562,000 
POMC: $05 LOGS o5 guises co een sees 527,000 
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privileges. In the War Department, for in- 
stance, of one group of seventy-seven em- 
ployees to be released only seven desired 
reappointment and not all of these were 
in the categories most sought for by other 
agencies. 

Nevertheless these registers furnished 
three-fourths of the total eligibles needed 
within the District of Columbia for about 
a year and a half. That they did not fur- 
nish the entire number was principally 
because poor housing conditions and in- 
adequate pay kept many from remaining 
in the government service, while others 
who had come to the capital or elsewhere 
only for temporary wartime reasons left 
for their normal occupations. Thus the 
service was quickly reduced in numbers but 
a desirable occupational balance was sel- 
dom maintained. 

At the same time the reemployment of 
military personnel was undertaken. An 
Executive Order of July 18, 1918, provided 
for reinstatement to their former jobs of 
military personnel formerly in the govern- 
ment service. The Secretaries of War and 
the Navy permitted the Commission to 
place representatives in discharge stations 
to explain the new provisions as well as to 
advertise for new personnel of the required 
skills. 

Congress, however, provided very little 
assistance toward solving the problem of 
demobilization, and its positive action was 
‘limited to an authorization for the pay- 
ment of the transportation expenses of 
civilian employees who would return to 
their homes within a given period. By dras- 
tically reducing the funds of the United 
States Employment Service and by cutting 
the appropriations of the Civil Service 
Commission, the legislative branch made 
the demobilization process even more dif- 
ficult to administer. The Commission 
found that it once again had to resort to de- 
tails of employees from other departments 
in order to accomplish its own work, which 
was anything but decreasing. In addition, 
the Commission found itself subject to the 
same rapid turnover of personnel which 
was afflicting the remainder of the govern- 
mental establishment. 


Veterans’ Preference Legislation 


FURTHER COMPLICATIONS in all executive 
establishments were introduced by the pas- 
sage of the first important veterans’ prefer- 
ence legislation since the approval of the 
Pendleton Act of 1883. Acts of March 3 and 
July 11, 1919, laid the basis for preference 
generally throughout the civil service. Not 
only were all veterans themselves included 
but also the widows and wives of disabled 
veterans. Finally by Congressional act and 
executive order, age limits were waived, 
veterans were permitted to go to the top of 
the registers for which they received pass- 
ing marks, their passing mark was set at five 
points. lower than that of non-veterans, 
many physical requirements were waived, 
and reinstatement privileges were liberal- 
ized. 

From March, 1919 to November, 1920 
the Commission received 80,000 claims for 
preference. A total of 15,750 of these claim- 
ants were eventually appointed, and 
about 1,500 veterans were reinstated dur- 
ing the same period. The result was that 
for the year 1920 veterans were 13.6 per 
cent of the total number appointed. This 
figure rose to nearly thirty per cent the fol- 
lowing year and to nearly thirty-five per 
cent in 1923. 

The results of veterans’ preference in 
terms of morale and efficiency have never 
been satisfactorily measured, but it can 
safely be stated that in 1920 preference pro- 
voked additional administrative friction 
and dislocation in a government service al- 
ready suffering from unusual stresses and 
strains. 


Family Squabbles 


As 1F the Civil Service Commission did not 
have sufficient problems in 1919 to perplex 
even an extraordinarily well-organized 
agency, it became the center of a bitter fac- 
tional struggle between the commissioners, 
which ended only when the President re- 
leased all three commissioners from their 
duties. 

It was alleged by one newspaper early in 
1919 that the Civil Service Commissioners 
had had a row of two years’ standing and 
that they. were then at the point of throw- 
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ing paper weights at each other.‘ It is in- 
disputably true that in the annual report 
of the Commission for 1916 the Commis- 
sioners, for the only time in the history of 
the Commission, officially disagreed. On 
this occasion the difference of opinion 
arose over the application of the merit 
system to certain positions in the postal 
service. Twice during 1917 Commissioners 
Craven and Galloway are reported by Ray 
Stannard Baker as having had interviews 
with President Wilson, evidently without 
the third Commissioner, McIlhenny, and 
on one of the two occasions Baker refers to 
“unsatisfactory conditions” within the 
Commission. The full nature of the dis- 
agreement is not yet completely clear, for 
the evidence is scanty. Nevertheless the 
National Civil Service Reform League for 
some time before 1919 advocated, publicly 
and in communications to President Wil- 
son, that the Commission be reorganized. 

Finally, early in 1919 Wilson accepted 
Mcllhenny’s resignation but reappointed 
him to another position in the federal serv- 
ice. A month later the President suddenly 
demanded the resignations of the other two 
Commissioners. One of these, Craven’s, was 
accepted almost immediately; the other, 
Galloway’s, the President held till fall. But 
when Galloway finally retired on the 7th 
of September, 1919, he let forth a blast to 
the press which among other things alleged, 
“My resignation was forced because I 
would not cooperate with Postmaster- 
General Burleson in debauching the Civil 
Service and making a sham of the merit 
system.” 5 

Immediately Congress became violently 
aroused. The House voted an inquiry, and 
Senator Norris, with a vitriolic commen- 
tary, introduced a resolution to investigate 
Postmaster-General Burleson. Much politi- 
cal sniping at Burleson and others fol- 
lowed, but, probably as a result of the 
approaching election, no real investiga- 
tions were ever made. Two new commis- 
sioners were appointed almost immedi- 
ately, one of them being the able former 
Chief Examiner of the Commission, George 


+ Boston Evening Transcript, March 14, 1919. 
5 New York World, September 7, 1919. 


R. Wales. The third vacancy was not filled 
for several months, but eventually Presi- 
dent Wilson, after recovering from his ill- 
ness, appointed a former militant suffra- 
gette, Mrs. Helen Hamilton Gardener, as 
the first woman Commissioner. The new 
Commission functioned without internal 
difficulty, but the entire imbroglio could 
not have improved the reputation of the 
agency at the time, nor could it have made 
for the maximum of efficiency even in those 
areas where the Commission had much au- 
thority. 


Post-War Reform Proposals 


AT THE SAME TIME as the demands of re- 
conversion were being met and the Com- 
mission was undergoing a change of top 
personnel, the problems of the individual 
employees relating to pay, hours, retire- 
ment, and the like were becoming more and 
more pressing. The difficulties were due 
basically to the tremendous growth of the 
government since the Civil War and to the 
prevailing economic conditions. Lack of 
classifications plans, inequalities in pay, in- 
adequate salary standards, all had been 
noted by the Keep Commission, the Com- 
mission of Economy and Efficiency, the 
Civil Service Commission, the employee 
unions, and others during the years from 
1g00 to the beginning of the First World 
War, but little or no action had been taken. 
The Civil Service Commission still exam- 
ined and certified applicants as required by 
the Pendleton Act. The departments did 
the rest under little or no guidance. 

The catalytic agent which provoked the 
first service-wide organized efforts by the 
employees themselves to better their condi- 
tions was the proposal of Representative 
William P. Borland of Missouri late in 
February, 1916, that the government in- 
crease the daily working hours of public 
employees from seven to eight hours. Out 
of the movement which eventually de- 
feated this proposal came the first general 
union of public employees, the National 
Federation of Federal Employees, founded 
in 1917. 

The problems of the war months only in- 
tensified the employees’ desire for con- 
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certed activity to improve their situation, 
which was rapidly deteriorating through 
1917 and 1918. Congress, after considerable 
pressure from organized labor outside the 
government as well as from the newly- 
formed federal employee unions, finally 
passed a salary bonus bill for the fiscal year 
of 1917. This same type of legislation was 
enacted yearly up to and including the 
fiscal year of 1924, when the Classification 
Act came into effect. Nevertheless prices 
and wages in private industry increased 
much more rapidly than the salaries for 
government workers. By the end of the war 
the situation was serious enough in its obvi- 
ous effects upon workers’ morale that Con- 
gress approved the appointment of the 
Joint Commission on Reclassification of 
Salaries in 1919, the report of which fore- 
shadowed the later retirement and classifi- 
cation legislation. The report of the Joint 
Commission is well known and served a 
most useful function in publicizing the 
appalling inequalities of the federal gov- 
ernment in the matter of equal pay for 
equal work. In addition it condemned the 
generally restrictive and unequally applied 
policies of the departments in the matters 
of hours, leaves, transfers, outside activity, 
health, safety, and the like. 


Politics 


DESPITE THE REPORT of the Joint Commis- 
sion, it was more than five years after the 
conclusion of the war before any funda- 
mental action was taken concerning the 
interlocking problems of position classifi- 
cation, pensions, and pay. It is true that a 
Retirement Act was approved in 1920, but 
it was so written that it would cost the 
government next to nothing until 1929. 
Moreover, the annuities were anything but 
generous and most employees eligible for 
its provisions found it more desirable to 
continue in the government service as long 
as possible. It was not until 1926 and 1930 
that the government retirement system was 
modified so that it provided any substan- 
tial security for government workers. 
After the war the prevailing sentiment of 
the voters was for a return to pre-war econ- 
omy and efficiency, rather than to an ex- 


pansion of governmental activity. In addi- 
tion, the extraordinary bitterness engen- 
dered by the fight over the peace treaties ob- 
scured the problems of civil servants, and 
partisan spoils politics immediately recom- 
menced to function as it had before the 
war. 

Congress, for instance, decided that the 
greater portion of the census employees 
would be selected through the spoils sys- 
tem; and Wilson acquiesced, despite a pro- 
test of the National Civil Service Reform 
League. Prohibition employees were left 
out of the classified service, and even before 
Wilson was out of office, the first of the 
many charges laid at the door of its em- 
ployees was made. But Volstead was against 
the merit system, the Anti-Saloon League 
was indifferent and almost hostile, and 
Congress needed no more encouragement. 
At the same time the drastic veterans’ pref- 
erence laws, mentioned earlier, were en- 
acted. 

In the executive branch the Treasury 
was accused of circumventing the civil 
service laws in the appointment of employ- 
ees in the War Risk Insurance agency. And 
during late 1919 and 1920 the Chief Execu- 
tive himself was in no condition or position 
to control the administrative agencies or 
to influence Congress as had been his cus- 
tom in earlier years. As the Reform League 
finally concluded, the first year of the post- 
war period showed “a marked diminution 
of the spirit of unselfish devotion to the 
public interest and . . . the same old prob- 
lems of personal and political selfishness.” © 

In addition to being affected by the dis- 
interest of many legislative and executive 
officials, public employees and. their new 
unions were attacked by the same forces 
that were involved in the radical witch- 
hunts and anti-union activities that were 
affecting the rest of the nation. The Com- 
mission itself continued its wartime loyalty 
examinations as late as the fiscal year of 
1920. Congress, as an aftermath of the Bos- 
ton police strike and in fear of strikes in the 
District of Columbia, hastily forbade the 
members of the police and fire departments 


® National Civil Service Reform League, Proceed- 


ings, 1920, pp. 45-6, 
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of the District of Columbia to join any or- 
ganization advocating the right to strike 
and imposed varying penalties of discharge, 
fine, or imprisonment. The police were 
even forbidden to resign with less than one 
month’s notice. 

As the campaign of 1920 progressed, the 
Civil Service Commission seemed to go out 
of its way to prevent the newly-organized 
federal employee unions from exerting any 
influence. It even sent a letter to the Post 
Office Department in which it was declared 
that the activity of wives of employees could 
be considered “collusion” under the Act 
of 1883. During the campaign the Com- 
mission formally reprimanded the editor of 
the Federal Employee for reprinting an 
article from a Georgia paper which criti- 
cized Senator Hoke Smith—up for reelec- 
tion—for opposition to a minimum-wage 
bill. 

The new Republican administration of 
President Harding did little to improve the 
morale of the public service. The Republi- 
can party became the same center of a con- 
certed rush for offices that the Democratic 
party had been in 1913, and by the middle 


of the summer of 1921 the partisan attacks, 


on the merit system came to assume the 
proportions of a full-scale spoils raid. It was 
not until a considerable public protest was 
registered that the spoils attempts were 
finally discouraged. By that time, however, 
the scandals of the new regime were com- 
mencing to rise to the surface and the pub- 
lic service became the center of controversy 
such as had not arisen since the time of 
Grant. 

Moreover, under Harding, Congress, in 
addition to being little disposed to extend- 
ing the merit system, was inspired with the 
doctrine of economy. It was under the 
leadership of influential legislators such as 
Senator Smoot of Utah that the recommen- 
dations of the Joint Committee on Reclassi- 
fication of Salaries met defeat. Smoot, for 
instance, declared as early as January 6, 
1920, his opposition to the report of the 
Joint Commission in the following terms: 

Mr. President, on March 1, 1919, the joint resolu- 


tion creating a Joint Commission on Reclassifica- 
tion of Salaries was enacted into law, . . 


I knew at the time it would bring a great deal of 
trouble to the Government and dissatisfaction 
among the employees. . . . If there ever was a scheme 
or propaganda started here with the avowed pur- 
pose oi bringing every employee of the Govern- 
ment into a labor organization and making them 
dissatisfied with the salaries they are receiving 
from the Government, it has been under the joint 
resolution of March 1, 1919.” 

Congress was not ready to support legis- 
lation which conceivably might increase 
employee salaries to any great extent, nor 
was it impressed with the idea that there 
should be a central personnel agency with 
broad powers, as also advocated by the 
Joint Commission. Therefore there was 
little done until 1923 and 1924 toward 
remedying position and pay inequalities. 
Even the legislation provided by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923 became the basis for a 
long dispute between the Civil Service 
Commission and the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board, which was not settled until the 
early thirties. 

A secondary source of strain in the public 
service of the wartime and post-war period 
rose from the position of Negro workers 
during this period. The Wilson regime was 
the subject of bittér attacks by Negro organ- 
izations for its discriminatory policies. The 
President replaced Negro diplomats with 
whites and refused to make Negro appoint- 
ments in the South, while Secretary Mc- 
Adoo commenced a segregation policy in 
the Treasury. Negroes suffered most when 
on May 27, 1914, the Civil Service Com- 
mission ordered photographs to accompany 
applications. This had been required for 
some time for territorial positions but 
never before for jobs within the United 
States. The end result was a decline in the 
percentage of federal workers who were 
Negroes as well as in their share of higher 
positions. 


Conclusion 


In THE foregoing few paragraphs it has not 
been possible to present a completely fair 
picture of the conditions of the public serv- 
ice after the First World War, for the em- 
phasis has been deliberately placed on the 
difficulties with which public personnel ad- 
ministrators were faced. It is perfectly true, 


7 Congressional Record, January 6, 1920, p. 1096. 
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of course, that somehow the civil service 
survived, and the government did not com- 
pletely collapse. ; 
Nevertheless, the problems were extraor- 
dinarily numerous and deep-rooted, and, 
in the opinion of the author, more so than 
the complex of problems facing public per- 


sonnel administrators today. This is not to 
say that the problems encountered today 
are not important—for they unquestion- 
ably are—but rather to give heart to those 
who are most discouraged by pointing out 
that conditions have been and could be 
considerably worse. 
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Problems in Recruiting Scientific 
and Technical Personnel 


WILLIAM G. TORPEY 





LTHOUGH an economy-minded Congress 
A in 1947 drastically reduced or com- 
pletely eliminated various programs of the 
federal establishment, the same Congress 
signified its intention to continue, in some 
instances in an accelerated manner, specific 
scientific and technical programs of indi- 
vidual federal agencies. But programs can 
be translated into desired action only 
through the utilization of competent per- 
sonnel.(The purpose of this article is to 
point out certain problems currently asso- 
ciated with the recruitment of scientific and 
technical personnel for federal employ- 
ment and to suggest methods to solve par- 
ticular phases of such problems. \ 


Location of Available Personnel 


SOURCES OF PERSONNEL to fill general types 
of scientific and technical positions in the 
federal government are diffused. (The pri- 
mary source of applicants for positions in 
federal agencies is the United States Civil 
Service Commission., The impact of the 
war, however, decentralized recruiting pro- 
cedures with the result that, from 1942 to 
1946, the Civil Service Commission did not 


tered by several special boards, have pre- 
vented the setting up of appropriate regis- 
ters in all scientific and technical ratings. 
While it is expected that registers or pools 
of candidates will soon be established in 
practically all scientific and technical fields, 
both for departmental and field activities, 
the fact remains that the central offices of 
the Commission, together with its regional 
offices and special boards of examiners au- 
thorized by the Commission, furnish only 
in a partial way the number of qualified 
candidates needed for positions involving 
general scientific and technical skill. 
[Under the circumstances, federal agen- 
cies employing scientific personnel utilize 
several techniques to obtain applicants for 
scientific and technical positions, in addi- 
tion to maintaining close liaison with the 
Civil Service Commission. \ These _tech- 
niques include: (1) consultation with ros- 
ters of specialized and technical personnel 
maintained by other government agencies; 
(2) attendance by agency representatives at 
meetings of scientific and technical socie- 
ties; (3) analysis of employment columns )— 
found in scientific and technical journals; 


(4) publication of bulletins describing — 
specific needs for scientific personnel; (5).~ 
maintenance of reservoirs of applications 

of scientific and technical personnel; (6) 


maintain its usual registers of eligibles. Be- 
ginning in the spring of 1946, the central 
office of the Commission, its regional of- 
fices, and special boards of examiners au- 





thorized by the Commission, resumed the 
pre-war practice of issuing announcements 
of examinations -leading to probational 
status for successful candidates, 

The magnitude of the examining job, 
however, plus limited funds for the Civil 
Service Commission and delays encoun- 





@ Dr. WILLIAM G. Torpey is Head of Employment, 
Scientific Personnel, Office of Naval Research, De- 
partment of the Navy. He is also a member of the 
faculty of George Washington University, 
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establishment of contacts with employment 
offices of private industries utilizing scien- 
tific and technical personnel; (7) main- 
tenance of liaison with other federal 
agencies utilizing scientific and technical 
personnel; and (8) development of contactsv 
with colleges and universities training 
scientific and technical personnel. 
Particularly for specific positions requir- 
ing unusual scientific skill or unique tech- 
nical ability, an agency as a matter of prac- 
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tice can obtain desirable applicants by the 
use of one or more of the above methods. 
An agency, however, will not be able to 
concentrate its efforts fully in obtaining ap- 
plicants for such positions until the Civil 
Service Commission has available candi- 
dates for all general types of positions in 
scientific and technical ratings involving 
average skills. 


Direct Recruiting Procedures of Private 
Industry 


CERTAIN DIRECT recruiting procedures em- 
ployed by private industry to obtain scien- 
tific and technical personnel tend to act as 
a limitation on the effectiveness of govern- 
ment recruiting efforts to locate such per- 
sonnel. For example, a representative of 
private industry may be able to make a 
definite decision with respect to an out- 
standing applicant at the time of an initial 
interview. Recruitment by government for 
scientific and technical personnel at the 
subprofessional and entrance-rating pro- 
fessional levels usually includes a written 
examination. In such instances, the time re- 
quired to administer and to grade the writ- 
ten examination and to establish a prefer- 
ence of eligibles precludes an immediate 
offer to a desirable applicant and increases 
his availability to accept a position in pri- 
vate industry. 

Again, an employment official of private 
industry frequently has at his disposal an 
expense account available for incidental 
recruiting expenses. The official may en- 
hance the good will of his company at the 
precise time a scientist or technician is de- 
ciding upon the merits of a particular posi- 
tion by a discreet invitation to the scientist 
or technician to join the official for lunch 
or dinner. No such expense account is 
available to the recruiter for government 
personnel. 

Employment officials of private industry, 
when interviewing applicants away from 
the locale of the company, sometimes sched- 
/ ule interviews with scientific and technical 

personnel in sumptuous hotel suites for the 
purpose of impressing the potential em- 
ployee with the resources and reputation of 
the company. In such instances the cost is 


borne by the company. The government 
does not reimburse recruiting representa- 
tives for luxurious hotel suites acquired for 
interviewing purposes. In fact, the govern- 
ment recruiter usually finds it difficult to 
obtain for himself a simple hotel room and 
normal meals within the daily allotment 
provided for official government travel. 
When recruiting procedures such as 
those described above are employed, they 
create an atmosphere conducive to the best 
interests of the company. It is not urged 
that government adopt such methods, effec- 
tive though they may be. Rather, it is sug- 
gested that government representatives af- 
ford themselves every occasion to stress to” 
applicants for scientific and technical posi- 
tions the special advantages accruing to 
them through government employment, in- 
cluding the chance to work in the govern- 
ment’s unparalleled facilities and on broad 
scientific and technical programs designed 
for the best interests of the American peo- 


ple. 
Apathy Toward Federal Employment 


PUBLIC OPINION toward federal employ- 
ment fluctuates. Among several factors 
which contribute to the crystallization of 
public opinion at any one period, state- 
ments of responsible officials exert a 
weighty influence. Constructive criticism of 
federal personnel practices is not only 


/wholesome but very desirable. However, 
“any reckless charge or unwarranted al- 


legation by important officials—either in 
private industry or in government—with re- 
spect to federal employment tends to un- 
dermine the vital role of the civil service 
group in governmental operations and 
often discourages participation therein by 
competent individuals, including out- 
standing scientists and technicians. 

(The prestige of federal employment may 
be enhanced by a number of ways. One 
method is found in a revision, on the part 
of personnel management, of certain per- 
sonnel practices, such as the present efh- 
ciency rating system. Another method is the ° 
exercise of restraint on the part of high 
officials toward unjustifiable criticism of 
our civil service system. A wholesome pub- 
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lic attitude toward federal employment 
will greatly assist the recruiting and reten- 
tion in the federal service of a significant’ 
number of highly qualified scientists and 
technicians whose skill is essential to our 
national welfare. 


Misunderstanding of the Civil Service 
System 


[Screnrists AND TECHNICIANS are sometimes 


reluctant to enter the federal service be- 
cause of popular misconceptions about 
various features of the civil service system. \ 
For example, the number and variety of 
forms associated with federal employment, 
particularly in the recruitment process, 
suggest to them excessive duplication of 
data, although certain forms, such as the 
Form W-4 (Withholding Tax Form) and 
the Form 57 (Application for Federal Em- 
ployment) cannot, for administrative rea- 
sons, be combined. Regardless of the large 
variety of fascinating jobs in the federal 
government, scientists and technicians oc- 
casionally allege that civil service jobs are 
primarily of a routine nature. Prospective 
federal scientists and technicians some- 
times assert that federal employees cannot 
trarffer from one federal agency to another, 
regardless of the fact that the employee 
may find himself in a “dead-end” job. Fur- 
thermore, there is often a lack of any 
knowledge with respect to the existence of 
a retirement system, automatic pay raises 
(within-grade salary advancements), or the 
meritorious increase in salary feature in 
the government service. 

In view of the complexity and continu- 
ous development of personnel processes as- 
sociated with so vast an enterprise as the 
federal government, there is no wonder 
that the American public is generally un- 
informed pertaining to many features of 
the civil service system. (It therefore be- 
comes the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment to acquaint prospective appli- 
cants fully with all essential conditions of 
employment in the federal establishment. 
Such information may be made available 
in numerous ways such as adequate de- 
scriptions in vacancy announcements, bul- 
letins, employee handbooks, etc, Care must 


also be taken to insure that federal recruit- 
ing officials are adequately versed in other 
phases of personnel management. Resolv- | 
ing common misunderstandings relative to | 
federal employment at least during the | 
time of initial interviewing constitutes an 
important step in the promotion of an at- 
tractive federal service. 


Salary Differential 


THERE Is a wide divergence in the salary; 
schedules among various private industries} 
for scientists and technicians. Even within} 
the same industry, salaries for scientific and | 
technical personnel vary greatly among in- | 
dividual companies. Comparison of sala- | 
ries for scientific and technical positions in | 
government with similar positions in pri- ’ 
vate industry is difficult./Nevertheless, care- 
ful consideration of salaries for scientists 
and technicians both in federal and pri- 
vate employment suggests that the remu- 
neration for federal scientists and tech- 
nicians is usually relatively less than the 
salary in private industry for comparable 
positions This conclusion seems particu- 
larly marked in the instance of federal 
scientists and technicians whose pay grades 
are P-4 ($4,902—$5,905.20) or above. The 
more the responsibility involved in a par- 
ticular scientific or technical position in 
government, the greater the salary differen- 
tial appears to be. ec 

The scientific and technical programs of 
various agencies of the federal government 
demand men of significant skill and experi- 
ence. It is proving to be an erroneous con- 
clusion that individuals who have spent so 
much money and effort in acquiring formal 
education and experience will offer their \ 
services in peacetime to the government at 
a salary which often amounts to a distinct 
and continued personal monetary loss to 
them. The President of the United States is 
but one of many of our national leaders 
who have expressed themselves in favor of 
an increase in the salary rates for a vital 
sector of federal personnel. 


Expenses Incident to Interview 


INDUsTRY usually reimburses the scientist} 
and the technician for expenses they incur 
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pursuant to an invitation to appear for an 
interview either at the employment office of 
the company or at another locale. Such re- 
imbursement may include not only trans- 
portation costs (railroad and taxi fares), 
’ but also hotel accomodations, if necessary. 
By contrast, there is no provision under 
federal regulations for the reimbursement 
to an individual to cover expenses incident 
to an employment interview. 

An interview at the place of employment 
not only affords the prospective scientist 
and technician an opportunity to observe 
laboratory facilities at first hand and to be- 
come more familiar with conditions of em- 
ployment, but it also permits a prospective 
supervisor to become acquainted with the 
applicant and hence may be considered an 
integral part of the selection process. As- 
suming it is unwise for the federal govern- 
ment to reimburse scientists and techni- 
cians for expenses incident to an interview 
at a particular government laboratory 
when such an interview is requested by the 
agency, every effort should be made, never- 
theless, to encourage the prospective fed- 
eral scientist and technician, particularly 
the individual being considered for highly 
responsible positions, to make such a visit 
at his own expense. 


Veterans Preference 


By LAW, honorably discharged veterans of 
the armed forces receive specific benefits 
with respect to federal employment which 
are not enjoyed by other individuals. Such 
preference, which gives the prospective em- 
ployee who is a veteran additional credit in 
an examination and also gives him pref- 
erence in the event of layoff, is predicated 
upon the contribution of a member of the 
armed forces to his government in time of 
war. However, during the war civilian 
scientists and technicians in government 
and in private industry constituted one of 
the most significant occupational groups, 
members of which were individually de- 
ferred from military service under Selective 
Service policies. As a matter of fact, in 
many cases, due to manpower regulations 
and to the necessity of securing releases 
from employers in essential industries, the 


civilian scientist was not permitted to enter 
military service even when he sought to do 
so. The deferred civilian scientist received 
no veterans’ preference. 

Resumption by the Civil Service Com- 
mission of the practice of establishing reg- 
isters, positions on which are determined 
by former military experience, places the - 
civilian scientist and technician in compe- 
tition with the veteran of the armed forces. 


| Absence of veterans’ preference on the part 


< 


of the qualified civilian scientist or tech- 
nician results in his placement on a register 
at a relatively lower standing than would 
be otherwise. Knowledge of the applica- 
bility of such preference sometimes 
prompts the scientist or technician, who has 
had no military experience as such, to seek 
opportunity in private industry where such 
preference does not prevail, particularly be- 
cause he believes that he may be among the 
first to be eliminated from federal employ- 
ment whenever Congressional action re- 
quires a reduction in force. 

The attitude of this group of scientists 
and technicians is not necessarily that mem- 
bers of the armed services receive undue 
consideration; rather, it is that the civilian 
scientist has received too little considera- 
tion in the matter of assurance of con- 
tinued federal employment as a_ conse- 
quence of the contribution he may have 
made to the war effort. Unless there is a re- 
adjustment of what some assert to be an 
undue inequity in this respect, it appears 
that some scientists and technicians whose 
services were invaluable to the nation in 
wartime will become unavailable to the na- 
tion in peacetime. 


Facilities Available for Advanced Formal 
Education 


A SCIENTIST or a technician usually pos- 
sesses a sincere interest in obtaining more 
formal knowledge in his field of endeavor. 
Probably more so than many other groups 
of federal employees, the scientist and the 
technician, as a matter of necessity as well 
as of professional interest, are continually 
on the alert for new information. Contem- 
plating federal employment, they inevita- 
bly inquire with respect to the availability 
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of facilities for additional formal education 
| while in government employment. (The lo- 
cation of a government laboratory remote 
from an accredited college or university is 
| an obstacle which the scientist and techni- 
cian normally consider carefully prior to 
making a decision of acceptance or rejec- 
tion of a particular position. 

Provision of opportunities for in-service 
training at the government agency, the en- 
couragement of courses to be offered dur- 
ing evening hours at colleges and universi- 
ties, and the establishment of arrangements 
under which colleges and universities offer 
campus credit courses at government facili- 
ties constitute three significant advances 
which a few federal departments have 
made. The last-named approach is espe- 
cially effective in terms of attracting com- 
petent scientific and technical personnel to 
work at a particular federal establishment 
which is located at a great distance from 
an educational center. It is submitted that 
the stimulation of such educational oppor- 
tunities is one of the most potent tech- 
niques the federal government can utilize 
in seeking to attract and retain its fair share 
of skilled scientists and technicians. 


Publication of Scientific Investigations 


THE UNIVERSITIES and private industry en- 
courage publication of scientific findings 
by their personnel. The prestige accruing 
to the individual scientist through the pub- 
lication of results of his work often consti- 
tutes strong motivation for further accom- 
plishment. The very nature of various 
scientific and technical programs of federal 
agencies, however, poses a problem of the 
effacacy of, promoting widespread dissemi- 
nation of certain scientific and technical 
discoveries. The scientist and technician in 
the federal government must often forego 
the esteem which is predicated on publica- 
tion of the results of experiments where the 
security of the nation requires the mainte- 
nance of secrecy of his investigations. 
From the point of view of the scientist or 
technician who is not working directly on 
an agency project requiring top secrecy, but 
whose professional interest embraces this 
area of data, a question arises whether he 


will have access to such data in whole or in 
part. Assuming the scientist or the tech- 
nician has sufficient access to stimulate his 
own professional interest, should permis- 
sion be granted for his publishing of the 
results of his subsequent developments in 
the same or related fields? To the extent 
that the answer to the above question is af- 
firmative, the value of a security classifica- 
tion is diminished; if, as a matter of policy 
the answer to the question is negative, a/ 
scientist or technician placing a high per- 
sonal value on freedom for publication of 
his findings hesitates to become a federal 
employee. 


Community Factors 


CAREFUL ATTENTION is given by the prospec+ 
tive federal scientist and technician to com-\ 
munity factors, such as housing for himself | 
and his family, schools for his children, | 
shopping facilities and transportation. For 

the scientist and technician, types of housy 

ing available as well as relative rental costs 

are significant considerations. It is not un} 

common for many industrial concerns to 

control a housing project for the use of its 

scientific and technical personnel. Housing 

facilities are usually not provided for civil- 

ians employed by the government. It may- 
be stated that the national housing short- 
age mitigates against the movement of sci- 
entific personnel, particularly of heads of 
families, to new geographical areas. 

As the head of a family, the scientist or 
technician indicates a deep interest in op- 
portunities for his children to obtain an 
adequate elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. It has been recognized that in certain | _ 
instances the turnover of federal scientific 
and technical personnel, as well as the in- 
ability to obtain additional such personnel, 
has been definitely due to inadequate pub- 
lic education facilities in the community. 
Furthermore, the location of stores within 
a particular geographical area and the ex- 
tent of available local transportation re- 
ceive his full attention. Undue inconven- 
ience with respect to any one of several such 
community factors is often sufficient to 
cause the scientist and technician to reject 
an offer of federal employment. 
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Nature of Appointment 


UNDER TEMPORARY wartime civil service 
regulations, agencies were permitted to 
carry on their own recruitment programs 
and to make temporary appointments to 
vacancies. The delegation of this authority 
to operating agencies is usually withdrawn 
when an appropriate register is established 
by the Civil Service Commission. To the 
extent that the Civil Service Commission 
has not established registers for specific 
categories of scientific and technical posi- 
tions, it is impossible for a scientist and 
technician entering the federal service to 
receive a probational appointment even 
though the nature of the scientific project 
may be of such a character that the project 
can be reasonably expected to continue for 
a number of years. 

In such circumstances, the scientist or 
technician frequently finds it difficult to 
understand why he is offered only a tem- 
porary appointment and is somewhat reti- 
cent to accept such an appointment, par- 
ticularly when it is pointed out that unless 
he can qualify competitively at a later date, 
he may be replaced. In some instances the 
inability of an agency to offer a probational 
appointment to a scientist or technician 
has proven to be an insurmountable bar- 
rier to federal personnel officials. 

From the standpoint of attracting com- 
petent scientists and technicians to federal 
employment, it seems imperative that the 
probational appointment, with attendant 
psychological security, be utilized in lieu 
of the temporary appointment as much as 
practicable for all scientific and technical 
positions. 


Duration of Scientific Projects 


UNDER OUR constitutional system, Congress 
must make annual appropriations to sup- 
port all federal activities. The potential 
change of party control in Congress every 
two years, if for no other reason, makes it 
impossible for the director of a government 
scientific program to indicate with cer- 
tainty the duration of any project. Further- 
more, various factors such as normal turn- 
over of key administrative personnel and 
broad policy changes necessitated by the 





national or the international scene, may 
quickly facilitate or retard scientific pro- 
grams of government. 

‘The prospective governmental scientist 
or technician often seeks an official expres- 
sion with respect_to the duration of a pro- 
posed assignment.\'This kind of inquiry is 
particularly typical in the instance of ex- 
perienced scientists and technicians, who 
usually have little or no interest in com- 


paratively short-term employment. Because\ 


of the unpredictable duration of many sci- 


entific projects, the administrator often 


finds it impossible to give a convincing and 
complete answer to pertinent inquiries of 
prospective federal scientists. =A 

Obviously the check which the legisla- 
tive branch of our federal government ex- 
ercises over the executive branch through 
the passage of the annual budget is a neces- 
sary characteristic of our democratic sys- 
tem. It is suggested, however, that sudden 
deviations within broad scientific programs 
which may arise from a change in the pre- 
dominant thinking in successive Con- 
gresses may be cushioned somewhat by the 
establishment and continued maintenance 
of close liaison between executive agencies 


and the full membership of appropriate , 


Congressional committees. It is also sug- 
gested that close intergovernmental co- 
operation, especially at high legislative and 
executive levels, will introduce a degree 
of continuity essential to long-term com- 
mitments, such as may be normally charac- 
teristic of scientific undertakings in an 
atomic age. 


Collaboration With Professional Associates 
MuCH KNOWLEDGE for the individual sci- 
entist and technician is gained through 
collaboration and discussion with his 
fellow-scientists and technicians. Scientific 
discovery knows no barriers within lab- 
oratories, within agencies, even between 
nations. Such freedom of discussion on a 
professional basis seems characteristic of a 
professional atmosphere. 

The scientist or technician contemplat- 
ing employment in the federal govern- 
ment sometimes wonders whether such col- 
laboration and freedom is possible in an 
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administrative mechanism which to him 
frequently appears complicated and restric- 
tive. He is the more dubious when he learns 
of the existence of an administrative hier- 
archy from which approval may be neces- 
sary for official contacts. 

, Encouragement by federal agencies of 
collaboration among scientists and tech- 
nicians, where such collaboration does not 
/endanger national security, seems to be 
highly desirable. 


Conclusion 


GOVERNMENT RESEARCH alone in the last 
five years has developed into a multi- 
billion dollar program. The importance of 
scientific and technical programs of the 
federal government demands full consid-V 
eration of the problems enumerated above. 
To the extent that these problems can be 
successfully resolved, the execution of such 
programs will be realistically facilitated. 














Appraising Employee Performance 


JOHN A. OVERHOLT 





OW FAR BACK can you remember? Can 
you think back to the time when you 
were a child of five? Did your mother ever 
say, “Go look in the mirror and see if your 
face is clean,” or “Look at your hair in the 
mirror?” What did you think? We have all 
had about the same experiences and we 
know we didn’t like it. We didn’t think it 
was necessary. We didn’t care how we 
looked. As far as we were concerned, our 
faces and hair were all right, and we didn’t 
want to learn differently. We were afraid 
there would also be some face-washing and 
hair-combing, and we didn’t want that to 
happen. 

Can you also remember 12 or 15 years 
later? There was a change in our late teens 
and early twenties. Our viewpoint was dif- 
ferent. We wanted to impress others, and 
our appearance became important. We 
checked ourselves very carefully in our mir- 
rors and took great pains to see that our 
faces and hair were well groomed. Our 
glances in the mirror were not just to ad- 
mire ourselves; we wanted to see where and 
how we could improve our appearance. 

An efficiency rating program. is like a 
glance in the mirror. It is a check-up to see 
how we look, in the eyes of people we want 
to please. The difference is that the people 
we want to please are looking for work re- 
sults. We are working for them and we want 
to continue to work for them. Their tax- 
money is paying our salaries and they want 
to get fair value from us. They feel that we 
ought to try to do the best job we can as 
long as they pay us. 

How do we look at this efficiency rating 
job? Do we behave like the youngster who 





@ JoHN A. OvERHOLT is Chief, Efficiency Rating Ad- 
ministration Section, United States Civil Service 
Commission. This article is adapted from a paper 
presented by Mr. Overholt at the 1947 Annual Con- 
ference on Public Personnel Administration. 
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resents checking to see how he looks? As 
long as we consider efficiency ratings as an 
unnecessary and useless chore, we will be 
just as rebellious as the little boy, and we 
will not do a good efficiency rating job. 
As soon as we grow up enough to take pride 
in our appearance,.we will want to check 
up to see where we can make improve- 
ments. It is just as simple as growing up to 
maturity and developing a pride in accom- 
plishment. 


The Objective of Efficiency Ratings 


PLEASE OBSERVE that the young man and 
the young lady do not look in the mirror 
just for the pleasure of looking in the mir- 
ror. This illustrates a fallacy in much of the 
discussion of efficiency ratings. There is 
nothing to be gained by making efficiency 
ratings just to see how the efficiency ratings 
will look. Making efficiency ratings is a 
waste of time and energy if they are not 
made as a check on the way in which work 
is being done, and if they are not used as a 
means of getting the work done better. 
Efficiency in accomplishment of work is 
more important than efficiency ratings. We 
must conclude, therefore, that efficiency 
ratings are more closely related to work ac- 
complishment than they are to personnel 
records. 

What is important about this point? 
What difference does it make whether the 
efficiency ratings come first, or whether ef- 
ficiency in operations comes first? Don’t 
they have to go together? The difference 
comes in the determinations of standards of 
performance. 

Efficiency rating is a measuring job. As in 
any other field of measurement, we have 
the thing to be measured, and the standard 
by which it is measured. When we measure 
the work performance of an individual per- 
son, we have to have some kind of a stand- 
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ard to go by. Thousands of hours of dis- 
cussion have been wasted because people 
were seeking uniform standards of per- 
formance for rating purposes without mak- 
ing any effort to apply uniform standards 
of performance for working purposes. An 
employee could work for six months or a 
year against the standards prescribed for 
his job and then he would be rated against 
standards of an entirely different type. Is it 
any wonder that people were perplexed by 
this kind of a theory? 


The Employee and His Job 


Let us make a fresh start, right from the 
beginning. We have a job to be done, and 
we need a person to do that job. We know 
what we want to accomplish and we select 
the best available person and give him the 
job. If we expect to get the job done, we 
train the new employee in the job and 
make certain that he knows just what to do. 
If we expect to. get the job done well, we 
tell the employee how much we expect him 
to do, and how well we expect him to do it. 
If we expect him to improve in the way he 
is doing the job, we tell him about his mis- 
takes, and how he can avoid mistakes in the 
future. 

This has nothing to do with efficiency 
ratings, but it is the performance chart that 
is provided for the employee. What the em- 
ployee has been told about what to do, and 
how to do it, and how to do it better, is the 
standard of performance against which the 
employee has been working. He has had no 
opportunity to work in a different job, 
even on similar work. At this particular 
point, no one is concerned with the ques- 
tion of how he would perform in another 
job. 

Now let us give him an efficiency rating. 
Shall we rate him on the basis of some theo- 
retical standard which he never heard of? 
Shall we rate him on the basis of how he 
might have performed on some other per- 
son’s job? These ratings would have no 
value to the organization or to the em- 
ployee. The only kind of rating that will 
mean anything to anyone is a rating based 
on the way he performed the work assigned 
to him. He will understand this kind of rat- 


ing, the supervisor will understand it, and 
everyone else dealing with his record will 
understand it. 

This demonstrates that standards of per- 
formance are not a rating problem, but a 
management problem. There are standards 
of performance for every job, whether they 
have been formalized in writing or not. 
Perhaps the standards of performance as 
understood by the employee are not the 
same as they are in the mind of the super- 
visor. This is basically a weakness in ad- 
ministration, however, and not a weakness 
only in the making of efficiency ratings. We 
need mutually understood standards of per- 
formance in order to get the job done in the 
best way possible, and then we will have 
good standards for our efficiency ratings. 

Our efficiency rating system in the fed- 
eral service is based on the principle that 
work performance should be judged by ele- 
ments, or factors. Our rating form has a 
number of suggested factors which may be 
used. In lieu of these factors, work perform- 
ance can be divided into segments accord- 
ing to the requirements of particular jobs, 
and rated on this basis. Regardless of the 
approach, the plan provides for ratings 
based on standards used in getting the 
work done day-by-day. Standards of per- 
formance which are reduced to writing are 
less controversial than those which exist 
only in the mind. 


Job Performance Standards 


WE HAVE some standards of performance 
expressed in terms of the elements on the 
rating form. The elements selected must be 
those which have a meaning when applied 
to the particular job. Each element that is 
used must be defined with respect to the 
particular job so that it is understood by 
supervisor and employee alike. ‘The stand- 
ard for acceptable performance must be 
sufficiently high to represent fully satis- 
factory performance, but not so high that 
it is difficult to attain, or cannot be ex- 
ceeded. Quantity items should be clearly 
expressed in terms of production rate, or 
timeliness expected. This may be by items 
per day, per week, or per month, or it may 
be by a limit of a day, or g week, or a 
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month, within which current items shall be 
completed. 

Accuracy elements should also be as 
specific as possible. This may be expressed 
by the tolerance of errors of 1 per cent or 
5 per cent, according to the type of work, or 
whatever acceptable tolerance is deter- 
mined. Don’t make the mistake of fixing 
perfect work as a standard of performance 
because you will never find a person who 
can meet such a standard. If you are going 
to rate on such elements as initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, cooperativeness, and depend- 
ability, be sure you define what you mean 
by these elements and specify what stand- 
ards of performance you require. The 
meaning of an element can only be under- 
stood when explained in relation to the 
requirements of a specific job. 


Developing the Standards 


SINCE efficiency must be rated in the light 
of operating requirements, we suggested a 
new approach to the problem a couple of 
years ago. We asked supervisors and em- 
ployees to formulate standards of perform- 
ance in their own language on the basis of 
tasks performed, independent of any ele- 
ments stated on the efficiency rating form. 
Whenever they could show us that they had 
standards by which they worked, we ap- 
proved those standards for rating purposes. 
This plan is being developed in a great 
many agencies. Some of the first work of 
this kind was started in the Retirement Di- 
vision of the Civil Service Commission, and 
the project is now spreading to all divisions 
and regions of the Commission. The Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration has initiated a 
similar project in all of its departmental 
and field offices, and we understand it is 
achieving considerable success. Within a 
few years we believe that most of the de- 
partments and agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment will be following this type of plan. 

We want to keep the main point in 
mind. We want the employee to know what 
he is to do and how well he is expected to 
do it. Then we want this standard to be ap- 
plied in work operations before it is ap- 
plied in making ratings. A standard that is 
agreed upon and forgotten in daily work 


is of no value for efficiency rating purposes. 
If you expect your stenographer to take and 
transcribe twenty-five single-page letters 
per day, tell her so. Then make sure that 
you dictate twenty-five letters per day, and 
see that she completes them. Don’t appear 
to be satisfied with fifteen or twenty letters 
per day if you still feel that the twenty-five- 
letter standard is proper. If you find that 
fifteen letters is, after all, the proper stand- 
ard, change the standard and tell her. 

In the same way, if you require clear car- 
bon copies free from smudges, tell your 
stenographer how you want them, and have 
it understood that no more than so many 
copies can have smudges. Then call her at- 
tention to every instance when she fails to 
meet requirements in this ‘respect. Don’t 
accept work which falls below the standard 
or she will have reason to believe that you 
have changed the requirements. If you ex- 
pect a secretary to greet callers courteously 
and pleasantly, tell her so. She may do this 
without being told, but she might get care- 
less some time unless she knows just what is 
expected in her job. If you expect her to 
give answers to telephone callers instead of 
disturbing you, tell her that, too. Remem- 
ber to keep her posted on what information 
you are giving out, so she can do a good job 
in substituting for you. And whenever you 
find she has made a mistake, tell her first. 
You might find out later that her mistakes 
were really your fault. 

These points seem to be so simple as we 
discuss them here. It seems to be only com- 
mon sense that a supervisor should train 
his employees and should tell them when 
they are slipping in their work. We prob- 
ably feel that it is not necessary to call the 
attention of supervisors to such simple mat- 
ters. We are living in the same fool’s para- 
dise in which we find them. Everyone is try- 
ing to find some magic formula that will 
permit them to forget the basic facts of life. 
We don’t tell our supervisors how to do 
their job, and they don’t tell their em- 
ployees as much as they should, and every 
once in a while we have a great efficiency 
rating controversy and say “good riddance” 
to an employee who might have been a val- 
uable worker for many years. 
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Standards for Management 


WHAT WE really need is a set of standards of 
performance for management in the light 
of efficiency rating requirements. Let me 
suggest a few items for this purpose. 

1. Every employee should be fully in- 
formed of his duties and responsibilities, 
and of the purpose of every task; he should 
be trained how to perform the duties and 
discharge the responsibilities, in order to 
accomplish this purpose. 

2. Every employee should be informed 
specifically as to the quantity of work re- 
quired of him, or of the time limits govern- 
ing his work, and of the degree of quality 
which is required. He should know with 
respect to every factor of his work what 
constitutes an acceptable degree of work 
performance, and in what way he can ex- 
ceed the minimum requirements. 

3. Every employee should be told 
promptly when he is failing in any of the 
performance requirements of his job. He 
should also be told when he is doing com- 
mendable work. It is much more important 
to have an employee do a good job than it is 
to give him a rating showing what kind of 
a job he has done. 

4. Every employee should be given an 
efficiency rating based on the way he did 
his work as related to the performance re- 
quirements applied while he was doing the 
work. 

5. Every employee should feel assured 
that every other employee was correctly 
rated on the basis of his actual work per- 
formance as related to proper standards of 
performance. He should have the right to 
inspect the final ratings of all other em- 
ployees in his agency at the same location 
in order to assure himself on this point. 

6. Every employee should have the right 
to present his point of view to an impartial 
person or board when he feels he has a 
grievance about efficiency ratings or any 
other matter connected with his work. He 
should have confidence when presenting 
any grievance that a just decision will be 
made, and that there will be no favors 
shown to those in higher authority. 

7. The foregoing rules should be applied 
in the cases of subordinate supervisors just 


the same as in the cases of non-supervisory 
personnel. No supervisor or administrator 
should be exempt from the obligation of 
seeing that all. subordinates are fully in- 
formed of their duties and responsibilities, 
of the performance requirements of their 
positions, and of the way in which they are 
currently meeting the requirements. 

Maybe these standards seem to aim for 
perfection, which is what I warned against 
in setting standards of performance for in- 
dividual positions. There is this difference, 
however: we do not rate the efficiency of an 
entire organization. For this reason, we 
urge a goal of achievement for manage- 
ment, instead of a standard of minimum 
acceptable performance. 


Conclusion 


LET us sum up in a few words. Efficiency 
rating is like checking up our appearance 
in a mirror. We rate efficiency to see how 
well we are doing our work. We have to 
have certain standards of performance in 
order to get our work done. These are the 
standards against which we are competing 
while doing the work. The same standards 
should be used in evaluating the results of 
our work. The work is more important 
than the ratings, and the standards for do- 
ing the work must be determined before we 
can apply standards for efficiency ratings. 

Efficiency rating problems are really 
management problems. When there is a 
good job of management, there will be no 
serious difficulties with efficiency ratings. 
Management should be sufficiently inter- 
ested in doing a good job to want to check 
up every once in a while to see how well the 
job is being done. This requires aggressive 
interest at all levels of authority, and more 
importantly at the top level of manage- 
ment. 

There is no magic formula that will take 
the place of simple rules of human behav- 
ior. There is no machine for making good 
supervisors. There is no substitute for 
proper leadership and intelligent review 
of the work of subordinates. We cannot ex- 
pect to have better efficiency ratings until 
we devote more attention to efforts to im- 
prove efficiency. 











A Six-State Child Welfare 


Examination Project 


LERAY S. HOWELL 





LMOST SINCE the passage of the Social 

Security Act, there has been a division 
within the Social Security Administration 
known as the State Technical Advisory 
Service. One of its functions has been the 
preparation of examination material to 
be used by the states and territories in con- 
ducting open competitive examinations in 
the fields of employment security and pub- 
lic assistance. With the help the State Tech- 
nical Advisory Service has given and to the 
extent the examination material it pre- 
pared was acceptable to a particular state, 
the preparation of examinations has been 
a matter of choosing and organizing rather 
than original preparation. Always with the 
necessary revisions to make the material 
applicable to local conditions, it has been 
used in all of the states, and much of it has 
been analyzed to determine its validity and 
reliability. 

One important field not covered by this 
examination service is the group of classes 
of child welfare positions which come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. The subjects which or- 
dinarily should be included in _ child- 
welfare examinations pertain to general 
background and knowledge, community re- 
sources and relations, case work, case super- 
vision, social problems, public welfare, 
adoptions, child growth and development, 
child guidance, behavior problems, care of 
unmarried mothers, children born out of 
wedlock, children’s institutions, delin- 
quency, foster family care, handicapped 
children, and probation. In most of these 
subjects, items may be prepared under such 





@ LERay S. HowE t is Merit System Supervisor for 
the Utah State Merit System Council, and is also 
Executive Director of the Utah Highway Patrol 
Civil Service Commission. The author takes full re- 
sponsibility for the statements made herein, recog- 
nizing that the viewpoints of others who worked 
on this project may vary from his own. 
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headings as: definition, purpose, cause, ef- 
fect, association, difference, similarity, com- 
mon principle, and others. 

Merit system supervisors have been only 
partially satisfied with the child welfare 
examination items obtainable from various 
sources, As a result, the merit system super- 
visor for the state of Idaho, Thomas H. 
Charrey, initiated a cooperative child- 
welfare examination project for the pur- 
pose of meeting this need. The states of 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and Nebraska cooperated in this 
joint project. The services of Cecil R. 
Brolyer, Senior State Merit System Tech- 
nician of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, were obtained. In most of the states a 
group of carefully selected people who are 
or have been employed in child welfare 
positions met for three or four days in each 
of the separate states and prepared exami- 
nation items. A few of the states obtained 
item constructors from areas outside their 
own boundaries. After this rough draft ma- 
terial was prepared, it was edited by Mr. 
Brolyer, then sent to Mr. Charrey, who had 
it typed and otherwise prepared for con- 
sideration by special consultants in the 
field.1 The items which were found satis- 
factory after revision by the consultants 
were further checked by Mr. Brolyer and 
then assembled in the order of difficulty. 
Three complete copies were sent to each of 
the states cooperating in the project. 


* Persons who acted as special consultants were: 

Mrs. Hazel Fredericksen, Lecturer in Social Wel- 
fare, School of Social Work, University of Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Juanita Perkins, Student Supervisor, 
School of Social Work, University of Denver; Norris 
C. Class, Associate Professor, Graduate School of 
Social Work, University of Southern California; 
Esther Goodyear, Assistant Professor, Graduate 
School of Social Work, University of Nebraska; 
Marian Lowe, Assistant Professor, Graduate School 
of Social Work, University of Nebraska; and Bertha 
Gerber, Director, Graduate School of Social Work, 
Washington State College. 
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This was the essence of the project in 
brief. A more detailed account of the step- 
by-step procedures follows for the informa- 
tion of those in other localities who may 
be interested in initiating similar projects 
with other cooperating agencies. 


Item Preparation Procedure 


IN FACH STATE the procedure in prepara- 
tion of examination material was sub- 
stantially as follows: 

Opening remarks were made by the state 
merit system supervisor. The item construc- 
tors were introduced to each other and to 
Mr. Brolyer, and background information 
including the reasons for such an examina- 
tion project were explained. 

Mr. Brolyer presented to each item con- 
structor an article he had written specif- 
ically on the subject of preparing multiple- 
choice examination items in the child 
welfare field. This article set the founda- 
tion for the work and is especially pertinent 
to any other group who may attempt such a 
project. Before actually writing any exami- 
nation items, the following factors were 
brought out through discussion. 

Before any group can properly start to 
write examination items, they should have 
in mind several very important things re- 
garding definitions and meanings of words. 
An understanding of semantics, measure- 
ment, and word definitions, particularly as 
they pertain to the special field, are all per- 
tinent matters for a proper background. 
Briefly, the different types of multiple- 
choice examinations were touched on, and 
it was agreed that the five-answer type 
would be best suited to this project. The 
writers were cautioned that the words they 
use must be such as to convey the same 
meaning to all equally well-qualified peo- 
ple in the child welfare field. Words having 
meanings which are only understood in 
their context by the writer should be en- 
tirely avoided. While it is impossible to be 
as objective in measuring child welfare 
workers as it is in measuring height, length, 
or weight, we must abandon attempts to 
find a final authority, but as far as possible 
use words which carry the same meaning to 
all people. 


Construction of Items 


EACH ITEM CONSTRUCTOR was expected to | 
prepare ten to twenty: items in the three 
or four days’ work allowed in each state. 
Some writers actually prepared fewer than 
this number; others did considerably more. 
Writers were encouraged to prepare items 
in such a way that a child-welfare worker 
who had studied the theory of examining 
would say that the items were designed to 
test or measure professional knowledge, 
abilities, aptitudes, and/or skills of would- 
be child-welfare workers. 

Several steps in writing examination 
items were presented as being the most 
economical method of preparing items. 
These steps, paraphrased from the instruc- 
tions, were as follows: 

1. Item constructors were asked to begin 
by reading standard textual material in the 
field of child welfare to obtain inspiration 
and ideas for items. 

2. They were then asked to think of a 
mental task that a competitor may be ex- 
pected to perform in connection with this 
concept. It should be such a task or stimu- 
lus to which not all competitors would re- 
act uniformly. Because no two competitors 
will get exactly the same stimulus from an 
item, care must be taken that the phrasing 
is such as to cause all well-qualified com- 
petitors to see the same task in it. 

3. The next step was developing the ex- 
pected answer, which must be one that is 
“correct.” When people better qualified 
professionally than the examinees read the 
examination, they must feel satisfied that 
the expected answer is the right or true an- 
swer. Otherwise, the item will arouse emo- 
tional antagonism on the part of the re- 
viewers. The item must not be arbitrary, 
capricious, impractical, nor appear to be a 
catch question. It must be pertinent to the 
field. 

4. Next was the problem of preparing 
distracters. These should be of the same 
form and length as the expected answer. 
Approved words, such as “to think 
through,” “to discuss,” “to plan,” “needs,” 
and “casework treatment” should be used 
in the incorrect choices to the same extent 
that they are used in the expected answer. 
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Likewise, the disapproved words, such as 
“to demand,” “to punish,” “to render judg- 
ment,” “immediately,” and “definite” 
should be used in the correct answer to the 
same extent that they are used in the in- 
correct choices. The incorrect choices con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of an item as 
much as do the premise and the correct 
answer. They must be attractive to and 
have a positive pull for the less well- 
qualified competitors. 

After all these cautions and suggestions 
were discussed with the item constructors, 
they started the actual construction of 
items. Almost immediately additional ques- 
tions were raised which required further 
discussion. Each writer’s examination items 
were discussed with him personally to show 
him what he was doing well and what ques- 
tions might be raised with regard to the 
items he had prepared. Through this in- 
dividual conference method, effort was 
made to bring home to each person the im- 
portant and related points of examination 
preparation, so that in a relatively short 
time all the individuals who had ability to 
write examination items were turning out 
acceptable material. By maintaining a con- 
stant check on the material prepared, the 
faults of item constructors were corrected 
until in a majority of the cases suitable 
examination items were constructed. 

Writers were encouraged to project 
themselves into the mental condition of 
possible competitors and thereby write 
items which as far as possible would have 
correct answers which would appeal to the 
better-qualified competitors, together with 
one or more distracters which would appeal 
to the less well-qualified competitiors. In 
trying to write distracters, many of the 
writers had to be cautioned that the incor- 
rect choices must be such that they would 
be called “wrong” by professional! person- 
nel reviewing the item and knowing more 
about the subject than the examinee. A 
defense must always be possible against a 
charge that an incorrect choice is really 
correct. 

Other item constructors needed to be 
shown that the expected answers and the 
four incorrect choices should form a kind 


of whole situation. Occasionally an item 
was written with one of the answers much 
longer than any of the others. Here it was 
possible to explain that all the answers 
must look alike to one who has not read the 
premise. Any item which could be an- 
swered correctly without reading the prem- 
ise would not be a proper item. Some ot 
the writers were very slow in getting started. 
To encourage them to move along they 
were shown that they should not worry 
unduly about the reliability inherent in 
each item. Inference with regard to the 
competence of the individual ordinarily 
becomes increasingly trustworthy as it is 
drawn from responses to larger numbers 
of items. 


Criteria for Item Review 


WRITING ITEMS which would stand up un- 
der review by special consultants was con- 
stantly kept before the item constructors. 
In the review it was found that this had 
been watched so carefully that roughly only 
two per cent of the items were so seri- 
ously questioned that they were discarded 
without any attempt being made to revise 
them. The three important criteria that 
were continually kept before the item con- 
structors were as follows: 

1. Will a subject-matter specialist who is 
recognized as competent by his colleagues 
consider this test task proper for an exami- 
nation covering this field? If an examina- 
tion is to be accepted by professional 
workers as being a proper one in a given 
field, the items of which it is composed 
must represent tasks that the professional 
workers accept as pertinent to the field 
covered by the examination. This means 
that even if an item has been found as a 
result of experimental analysis to differen- 
tiate the better-qualified competitors from 
the less well-qualified, it should not be used 
unless it also meets with the approval of 
subject-matter specialists. Thus, an item 
constructor should not develop a test task 
which he will call a child-welfare item un- 
less competent child-welfare workers would 
accept it as being proper. 

2. Is the item such that it is unlikely to 
arouse undue emotional antagonism on the 
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part of competitors or the general public? 
Merit examinations bear a unique relation- 
ship to the public. Not only does the gen- 
eral public constitute the employer, but 
permission to compete for appointment to 
any position must be granted to all mem- 
bers of the general public who are qualified 
to compete and who wish to compete. It is, 
therefore, important that the general tone 
of the examination be such that it com- 
mands the respect of the public. 

3. Has the item been developed in such 
a form that one and only one answer can, 
under the conditions of the item, be called 
correct? The conditions of the item, par- 
ticularly where the proper choice is the best 
choice but is not necessarily the best answer 
to the premise, must be clearly stated, even 
including the underlining of some words 
where this may be necessary. An emotional 
antagonism is developed on the part of the 
competitor when he feels that a double an- 
swer can be proved. 

Some of the foregoing suggestions have 
been restated and summarized below: 

1. The expected answer and the four in- 
correct choices are to be of the same gram- 
matical form. 

2. All are to be approximately the same 
in length. 

3. “Approved words” are to be used in 
incorrect choices to the same extent as in 
the expected answer. 

4. “Disapproved words” are to be used 
in the expected answer to the same extent 
as in incorrect choices. 

5. The expected answer should be “cor- 
rect.” 

6. The incorrect choices should be 
“wrong.” 

7. Each incorrect choice should be de- 
signed to have a “fatal attraction” for some 
kind of less well-qualified competitor. 

8. Each item should be phrased so 
clearly that all prospective examinees 
understand the task set, that those who 
have the required degree of knowledge will 
give the intended answer, and those who do 
not will give another answer. 


Review of Items by Consultants 
WHEN THE WORK in a particular locality 


had been completed, Mr. Brolyer checked 
it over carefully making minor changes, 
and sent it to Supervisor Charrey to have 
it mimeographed. Even though the exami- 
nation material appeared to be in very 
good form following careful revision of it 
by Mr. Brolyer, several special consultants 
analyzed each item very carefully. They 
were asked to review the items for validity, 
item content, reliability, actual relation- 
ship to the child-welfare field, truthfulness 
and correctness of the items, and other fac- 
tors including the probability that the bet- 
ter qualified examinees would answer the 
items correctly and the poorly qualified 
examinees would make the _ incorrect 
choices. 

The consultants had been chosen for 
their eminence in the field of child-welfare 
work and not necessarily for any special 
ability they might have in the preparation 
of multiple-choice examination items. 
They were especiaily helpful in protecting 
users of the examination against any possi- 
ble emotional reactions of reviewers and 
competitors. 

The consultants indicated with regard to 
each item, its relative degree of difficulty to 
assist the compilers of the examination in 
assembling the material in the order of dif- 
ficulty. It was found that practically all of 
the serious criticism of the several hundred 
items was confined to only a dozen or two, 
all of which were discarded before the ex- 
amination was compiled. 

After the material had been arranged in 
proper sequence, it was duplicated and 
three copies were sent to each of the partici- 
pating state agencies. The agencies have 
used the material in their child welfare 
examinations conducted since the fall of 
1946. 

Regarding the test material, Mrs. Farrell 
C. Walrath, Merit System Supervisor for 
Colorado states: 


We have run a reliability study on our examina- 
tions and found the child welfare examination to be 
far superior to any other. The case work examina- 
tions are our weakest, showing that we badly need 
a project of this kind for our case work series. I have 
classed and completed an item analysis, both for 
the value of the items and the difficulty of the items, 
and I believe that all examinations can be shortened 
so that one-half day only will be required. The ex- 
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aminations would still be valid and we could test 
what we desire to test. 


By-Products of the Examination Project 


In EACH of the states where the item con- 
structors were drawn from the child-wel- 
fare field in the agencies served by the 
merit system, an unexpected advantage has 
been noticed. These constructors now have 
more respect for examination items, in- 
dividually and collectively. They are more 
aware of the many factors which must be 
considered in making a good examination. 
It also had the effect of making these pro- 
fessional people think over again the im- 
portant factors in their own work, includ- 
ing a review of what is theory, what is fact, 
and the relative importance of the many 
factors which go to make a person into 
a high-type professional child-welfare 
worker. Some of the individual responses 
by item constructors would follow a line 
such as follows: “While I knew that a 
multiple-choice examination taking four 
or more hours to complete was a real men- 
tal workout, I had little conception of the 
work, study, item preparation,-review and 
analyses which were necessary before it 
could be proved that an examination item 
contributed its share in picking the compe- 
tent from the incompetent examinees.” 

It may be pertinent to observe here that 
even after an item constructor has prepared 
several items which are subsequently used 
in an examination and found to be satis- 
factory, there is no guarantee that he can 
write additional items and make an indi- 
vidual judgment of their suitability. This 
final determination must be left to a statis- 
tical analysis made after the item has been 


used in a proper examination by a proper 
group of applicants. 

It is also apparent that professional com- 
petence in a field of work does not always 
insure that a person will be a good item 
constructor. Some people do not have the 
emotional temperament and ability to con- 
fine themselves to a specific task, or possibly 
they may not have a specific interest in this 
phase of their work. Some people who may 
be expert reviewers of examination items 
would not have a satisfactory output of 
suitable material if they were to construct 
the items themselves. Persons who have 
had considerable experience in the field of 
item construction make the observation 
that item constructors who are profession- 
ally experienced in their field, and who, 
in addition to this, can be trained to con- 
struct satisfactory items, are scarce. 
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The 1947 Annual Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration 


A PROGRAM SUMMARY 





HE THIRTY-EIGHTH Annual Conference 
5 eo Public Personnel Administration, 
sponsored by the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, was held in 
Dallas, Texas, on November 17, 18, 19 and 
20, 1947. The Conference headquarters 
were at the Hotel Baker. A summary of the 
Conference program, including the annual 
business meeting of the Civil Service As- 
sembly, follows hereafter. 


Monday, November 17 


THE CONFERENCE was called to order at 
10 A.M. by President Blaine Hoover. A 
cordial welcome to the delegates was ex- 
tended by the Honorable Guy Savage, 
Mayor Pro Tem of Dallas, who was intro- 
duced by Gus L. Berry, Chairman of the 
Dallas Civil Service Board. ‘This was 
followed by a presidential address by Presi- 
dent Blaine Hoover, entitled ‘““The Mem- 
bers’ Stake in the Assembly.” The Presi- 
dent then appointed the nominating and 
resolutions committees, as follows: 

Nominating Committee. Chairman, 
Joseph E. Connor, Regional Director, 
Seventh United States Civil Service Re- 
gion; Harry Albert, Assistant Director, San 
Francisco City and County Civil Service 
Commission; I. J. Browder, Director, Birm- 
ingham Center, University of Alabama; 
Paul G. Steinbicker, Member, . Missouri 
Personnel Advisory Board; and Carl T. 
Sutherland, Director of Personnel, Atlanta 
Personnel Board. 

Resolutions Committee. Chairman, 
Charles H. Cushman, Director, Rhode Is- 
land Department of Civil Service; Albert 
H. Aronson, Chief, State Technical Ad- 
visory Service, Social Security Board; Ismar 
Baruch, Chief, Personnel Classification 
Division, United States Civil Service Com- 
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mission; George T. Jackson, Director of 
Organization and Classification, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of Canada; and Margaret 
V. P. Marshall, Chief, Training and In- 
Service Activities Division, Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission. 

The final portion of the first morning’s 
session was devoted to a brief review of the 
Conference program by James M. Mitchell, 
Director of the Civil Service Assembly’s 
Headquarters Office. At the same time, Mr. 
Mitchell gave a brief report on the activi- 
ties of the Headquarters Office and plans 
for the coming year. 

At the luncheon session on Monday, the 
guest speaker was M. J. Norrell, formerly 
Manager of the Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion and Secretary of the Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company. Mr. Norrell, whose subject 
was “Frontiers of Human Understanding,” 
was introduced by Dr. Charles S. Gardiner, 
Merit System Supervisor, Texas Merit 
System Council. 

On Monday afternoon, the program con- 
sisted of seven concurrent sessions, at which 
representatives of member agencies of the 
Assembly presented reports on the subject: 
‘“What’s New in Our Agency.” Chairmen 
for the seven sessions were: Charles H. 
Cushman, Director, Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Civil Service; Charles W. Terry, 
State Personnel Director, Alabama Person- 
nel Department; Dr. I. J. Montgomery, 
Director, Nebraska Merit System Couneil; 
Clifford N. Amsden, Secretary and Chief 
Examiner, Los Angeles County Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; Ray Mullins, Director, 
Personnel Board, Jefferson County, Ala- 
bama; Louis A. Miller, Executive Secre- 
tary, Miami Civil Service Board, and 
Emory E. Walker, Personnel Director, 
Lakeland Civil Service Board. 
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On Monday evening, Assembly members 
in the newly established Southern Regional 
Conference held an organizational meeting 
to elect officers and adopt by-laws. The fol- 
lowing persons were elected as officers for 
the Conference for the coming year: Chair- 
man, Edwin L. Swain, Director, Georgia 
State Personnel Board; First Vice-Chair- 
man, Dan S. Moore, Director, Louisiana 
Department of State Civil Service; Second 
Vice-Chairman, Roy A. Dillon, Supervisor, 
Oklahoma Merit System Council; and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. Alma Price Arm- 
strong, Personnel Director, Jacksonville 
Civil Service Board. After the election of 
officers, a proposed draft of by-laws was 
presented for consideration by Harris Hart, 
Assistant Director, Virginia State Person- 
nel Section. The proposed by-laws for the 
Southern Regional Conference were 
adopted by the members. At the same time, 
the members gave a rising vote of appre- 
ciation to Mr. Hart for the work he had 
done in organizing the Southern Regional 
Conference. 


Tuesday, November 18 


THE sECOND day of the Conference opened 
with a series of fourteen group breakfast 
sessions, at which delegates at the various 
tables took part in informal discussions of 
designated topics. The topics and discus- 
sion leaders at the various tables were as 
follows: 

“Pay Rates for Skilled Trades Jobs’— 
Carl T. Sutherland, Director of Personnel, 
Atlanta Personnel Board. 

“Employee Suggestion Systems”—John 
Donaho, Director of Development, Roose- 
velt College. 

“Orienting New Employees’—Thomas 
Patton, Director of Personnel, Kansas City 
Personnel Department. 

“Audio-Visual Training Aids”—William 
K. Smith, State Training Officer, California 
State Personnel Board. 

“Vacation and Sick Leave Practice’”— 
Eugene C. Mathivet, Jr., Personnel Direc- 
tor, Wayne County Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

“Developing A Retirement System’— 
William W. Shaw, Director of Personnel, 


New Orleans Civil Service Department. 

“Gathering Pay Data”—John Steven, Di- 
rector, Personnel Commission of the Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

“New Problems in Veterans’ Preference” 
—J. L. McLaughlin, Personnel Officer, 
California Department of Veterans Affairs. 

“What Statistics Should the Personnei 
Agency Keep?”—Gordon Peterson, Direc- 
tor of Personnel, San Diego County De- 
partment of Civil Service. 

“Equitable Institutional Maintenance 
Policies’—Leon D. Goldsberry, Assistant 
Director, Minnesota Civil Service Depart- 
ment. 

“Conducting A Civil Service Commis- 
sion Meeting’—Samson Lindauer, Presi- 
dent, Los Angeles City Civil Service Com- 
Mission. 

“Developing Sound Personnel Rules’”— 
Henry McFarland, Director, Municipal 
Service Division, New York State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service. 

“Evaluating the Effectiveness of Train- 
ing’—Donald J. Sublette, Secretary and 
Chief Examiner, Detroit Civil Service Com- 
Mission. 

“Conducting Examinations in the Fed- 
eral Field Service”’—Paul Figg, Regional 
Director, Fourteenth United States Civil 
Service Region. 

Following adjournment of the breakfast 
sessions, two concurrent sessions were held 
to conclude the morning program. At one 
of these sessions, a paper was presented on 
the subject, “Appraising Employee Per- 
formance,” by John Overholt, Chief, Effi- 
ciency Ratings Administration Section, 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
Chairman of the session was Albert H. 
Aronson, Chief, State Technical Advisory 
Service, Social Security Board. 

The second concurrent session was on 
the subject, “Selling the Merit System.” 
The principal speaker at this session was 
H. Eliot Kaplan, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Civil Service League, and the session 
was under the chairmanship of Paul Stein- 
bicker, Member, Missouri Personnel Ad- 
visory Board. 

On Tuesday afternoon, delegates were 
guests of the Dallas Host Committee on a 
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sightseeing tour of the city, which was fol- 
lowed by dinner and entertainment. 


Wednesday, November 19. 


THE WEDNESDAY morning program was 
opened with a general session on the sub- 
ject, “Streamlining the Personnel Job,” 
under the chairmanship of Henry F. Hub- 
bard, Executive Vice-Chairman, Federal 
Personnel Council. The three principal 
speakers at this session, together with their 
topics, were as follows: 

“What the Assembly Has to Offer’— 
John Huss, Manager, Michigan Municipal 
League. 

“Let Machines Do the Drudgery’— 
Robert Holloway, Assistant Personnel Di- 
rector, Louisiana Department of State 
Civil Service. 

“Decentralize Your Activities”—Joseph 
E. Connor, Regional Director, 7th United 
States Civil Service Region. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada convened at 11:15 on Wednesday 
morning. As the first order of business, 
President Hoover called for the report of 
the nominating committee. Mr. Joseph E. 
Connor, chairman of the committee, re- 
ported the committee’s recommendations 
to be as follows: 

For President: Blaine Hoover, Adviser, 
Japanese Civil Service System, United 
States Department of the Army. 

For Membership on the Executive Coun- 
cil: George T. Jackson, Director of Organi- 
zation and Classification, Civil Service 
Commission of Canada; and Robert D. 
Stover, Director, Minnesota Civil Service 
Department. 

At this point, President Hoover turned 
the chair over to the senior Vice-President 
of the Assembly, Charles H. Cushman, 
Chairman of the Eastern Regional Confer- 
ence. After receiving the report of the 
nominating committee, Mr. Cushman then 
called for further nominations. There be- 
ing none, a motion was duly made, sec- 
onded, and carried, accepting the report 
of the nominating committee. In the ab- 
sence of further nominations, a further 


motion was duly made, seconded, and 
carried, instructing the Secretary to cast an 
unanimous ballot electing Blaine Hoover 
President of the Assembly for the coming 
year, and electing Messrs. Jackson and 
Stover as members of the Executive Coun- 
cil for regular three-year terms. 

President Hoover then resumed the 
chair and called for a report from the As- 
sembly’s Committee on Work Stoppages in 
the Public Service. Dr. Leonard D. White, 
chairman of the committee, outlined the 
work that had already been done by the 
committee in exploring the subject and 
drafting a tentative report. He indicated 
that the committee was scheduled to hold 
another meeting during the course of the 
Annual Conference to review the tentative 
draft of its report. He expressed the hope 
that the committee would be able to com- 
plete its work and present a report to the 
membership early in 1948. 

The President then called for the report 
of the resolutions committee. Mr. Charles 
H. Cushman, chairman of the committee, 
then presented the following resolutions, 
on which action was taken as indicated: 

Upon motion made and seconded, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the members of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, meeting in Dallas, Texas, November 17-20, 
1947, express their deep appreciation to the City of 


Dallas for its cordial hospitality throughout the 
Conference. 


Upon motion made and seconded, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the members of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, convening in Dallas, Texas, November 17- 
20, 1947, give expression to the sense of gratitude 
which they feel for the hospitality extended by the 
Dallas host committee, which contributed so much 
to making the Conference successful; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada express their particular appreci- 
ation to Mr. E. M. Powell, Chairman of the Host 
Committee, for his personal efforts in planning the 
Conference hospitality and in providing so ably for 
the comfort and enjoyment of the delegates. 


Brief reports were then given concerning 
the activities of the Assembly’s Eastern, 
Central and Western Regional Confer- 
ences. They were presented by Charles 
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H. Cushman, Chairman, Eastern Regional 
Conference; Charles A. Meyer, Chairman, 
Central Regional Conference; and Harry 
Albert, Vice-Chairman, Western Regional 
Conference. 

There being no further business to come 
before the meeting, on motion duly made 
and seconded, the annual business meet- 
ing of the Civil Service Assembly was ad- 
journed. 


Two CONCURRENT SESSIONS were held on 
Wednesday afternoon. One was a panel 
discussion on the subject, “The Commis- 
sioner’s Responsibility in Reviewing Dis- 
charges,” under the chairmanship of Dr. 
William S. Carpenter, President, New 
Jersey Civil Service Commission. The sec- 
ond session was on the subject, “Job Eval- 
uation Plans: Pointers and Pitfalls,” under 
the chairmanship of George T. Jackson, 
Director of Organization and Classifica- 
tion, Civil Service Commission of Canada. 
The principal speaker at this session was 
Ismar Baruch, Chief, Personnel Classifica- 
tion Division, United States Civil Service 
Commission. 

On Wednesday evening, an exhibition 
of training films took place, under the 
chairmanship of William K. Smith, State 
Training Officer, California State Per- 
sonnel Board. 


Thursday, November 20 


THE PROGRAM for Thursday morning con- 
sisted of two concurrent sessions. One ses- 
sion was on the subject, “International 
Civil Service Developments,” under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Leonard D. White, 
Professor of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of. Chicago. The speakers at this 
session and their topics were as follows: 


“The British Civil Service, Post-War’— 
Henry F. Hubbard, Executive Vice- 
Chairman, Federal Personnel Council. 

“A Modern Civil Service System for Ja- 
pan’—Blaine Hoover, Adviser, Japanese 
Civil Service System, United States Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

“Personnel Administration in An Inter- 
national Agency”—William Howell, Per- 
sonnel Manager, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

The second concurrent session was on 
the subject, “Improving Personnel Selec- 
tion,” and was under the chairmanship of 
Stanley Frazer, Deputy Personnel Director, 
Alabama Personnel Department. The prin- 
cipal speakers and their topics were as fol- 
lows: 

“Improving Tests Through Item Analy- 
sis’—Ira McConnell, Merit System Super- 
visor, Kansas Joint Merit System Council. 

“Improving the Interview’—Charles A. 
Meyer, Assistant Secretary and Chief Ex- 
aminer, Detroit Civil Service Commission. 

“Better Use of Employment Tests’”—Dr. 
Thelma Hunt, Professor of Psychology, 
George Washington University. 

At the Thursday luncheon session, the 
guest speaker was Dr. Robert L. Suther- 
land, Director of the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene. His subject was “Human 
Relations in Government.” The speaker 
was introduced by Dan S. Moore, Direc- 
tor, Louisiana Department of State Civil 
Service. 

The Conference program was concluded 
on Thursday afternoon with a general ses- 
sion on the topic, “What We Can Learn 
from Private Industry.’’ Chairman of the 
session was Henry Reining, Jr., Professor of 
Public Administration, University of 
Southern California. 
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County Civil Service Commission, Chicago, Ili- 
nois. 

O’Neill, Thomas S., Director, St. Louis County 
Civil Service Department, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Ostlund, Helga, Senior Personnel Technician, 
Minneapolis Civil Service Commission, Minne- 

apolis, Minnesota. 

Overholt, John, Chief, Efficiency Ratings Adminis- 
tration Section, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Owens, Frank, Personnel Director, City of Dallas, 
Dallas, Texas. 


P 


Palm, Roy A., Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Seattle Civil Service Commission, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Parshley, Canon Anthony R., Chairman, Rhode 
Island Civil Service Commission, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
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Patten, Thomas J., Personnel Director, Kansas City 
Personnel Department, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Patterson, J. D., Chief, Classification Division, Vet- 

erans Administration, Dallas, Texas. 

Patterson, R. M., Executive Assistant, Civil Service 
Commission of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Persigo, Helen, Personnel Technician II, New Or- 
leans Department of City Civil Service, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

Peterson, Gordon W., Director of Personnel, San 
Diego County Department of Civil Service and 
Personnel, San Diego, California. 

Petrimoulx, Arthur, Budget Analyst, Bureau of the 
Budget, Detroit, Michigan. 

Pettus, H. C., Chief, Transactions Division, Louisi- 
ana Department of Civil Service, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Phillips, Hiram S., Chief, Personnel Standards 
Branch, United States Employment Service, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Phillips, Julian, Personnel Officer, Employment 
Security Commission, Oklahoma Merit System 
Council, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Pillans, Harry T., Personnel Director, Mobile 
County Personnel Board, Mobile, Alabama. 
Powell, E. M., Secretary and Chief Examiner, Dal- 

las Civil Service Board, Dallas, Texas. 

Powell, Virginia L., Assistant Personnel Officer, 
Louisiana Department of Public Welfare, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Preis, Roland, Executive Assistant, Port of Lake 
Charles, Lake Charles, Louisiana. 

Prince, Horace S., Personnel Officer, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Amarillo, ‘Texas. 

Purvis, Mattox L., Personnel Technician, Georgia 
Merit System Council, Atlanta, Georgia. 


R 


Reeder, Gale L., Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Columbus Civil Service Commission, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Reid, T. Roy, Director of Personnel, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Reining, Henry, Jr., Professor, School of Public 
Administration, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, [os Angeles, California. 

Reuben, Clara G., Senior Personnel Examiner, 
Seattle Civil Service Commission, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Ricketts, Edmund, Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Riese, Raymond W., Director of Field Services and 
Personnel, Public Welfare Board of North Da- 
kota, Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Robb, D. Y., Industrial Vice-President, Dallas Per- 
sonnel Association, Dallas, Texas. 

Roberts, Roy R., Chief of Recruitment and Classi- 
fication, Dallas Civil Service Board, Dallas, Texas. 

Robertson, M. W., Director of Personnel, Province 
of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

Rogers, Joseph M., In-Service Training Assistant, 
Veterans Administration Branch Area No. 10, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Rogers, Joe O., Personnel Assistant, State Depart- 
ment of Health, Oklahoma Merit System Council, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Rood, Edward B., Member, Civil Service Board, 
Tampa, Florida. 

Rose, Edwin, Jr., Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Roser, Foster B., Director, Flint Civil Service Com- 
mission, Flint, Michigan. 

Ross, Marie V., Personnel Technician, St. Louis 
Department of Personnel, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Rouse, Victor, Commissioner, Dearborn Civil Serv- 

ice Commission, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Rudeis, Hazel, Office Secretary, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ruff, William H., III, Personnel Technician, Lou- 
isiana Department of State Civil Service, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Russell, F. W., Member, Minnesota Civil Service 
Board, Cold Spring, Minnesota. 

Russell, Mrs. F. W., Cold Spring, Minnesota. 

Rutledge, Jack, Executive Assistant, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. 


Ss 


Sanders, Ralph M., Executive Secretary, Board of 
Civil Service Examiners, Veterans Administra- 
tion Branch Area No. 10, Dallas, Texas. 

Sanders, Thad B., Assistant Personnel Officer, Texas 
Employment Commission, Austin, Texas. 

Sartain, A. Q., Professor of Psychology, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

Scearce, R. Elliott, Director of Personnel, St. Louis 
Department of Personnel, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Schopp, Fred A., Commissioner, Detroit Civil Serv- 

ice Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Schwind, William, Assistant Secretary, Cook County 
Civil Service Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Scoboria, Glendon O., Personnel Director, State De- 
partment of Personnel, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Scott, Elmer, Executive Secretary, Civic Federation 
of Dallas, Dallas, Texas. 

Shaw, William W., Director of Personnel, New Or- 
leans Department of City Civil Service, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

Sherman, Dudley, Technician, Dearborn Depart- 
ment of Personnel, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Shores, J. B., Director of Public and Employee Re- 
lations, Texas Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas. 

Shover, J. C., Director of Personnel, National La- 
bor Relations Board, Washington, D. C. 

Skiles, John B., Director of Personnel, Dallas Loan 
Agency of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Dallas, Texas. 

Smith, Cora E., Position Classifier, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Dallas, Texas. 

Smith, Harry F., Personnel Director, State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Albany, New York. 

Smith, William K., State Training Officer, Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

Snider, Joseph F., Secretary, High Point Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, High Point, North Carolina. 

Sparkman, Colley F., Superintendent of Examina- 
tions, Mississippi Unemployment Compensation 
Commission, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Spellman, Edward G., American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Steinbicker, Paul G., Member, Personnel Advisory 
Board, Missouri Personnel Division, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 

Stephenson, N. P., Regional Personnel Officer, Soil 
Conservation Service, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Steven, John, Personnel Director, Personnel Com- 
mission for the Los Angeles City Schools, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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Steward, Luther C., President, National Federation 
of Federal Employees, Washington, D. C. 

Stinson, M. L., Examining Clerk, Dallas Civil Serv- 
ice Board, Dallas, ‘Texas. 

Storin, John C., Personnel Officer, Veterans Admin- 
istration Regional Office, Dallas, Texas. 

Stover, Robert D., Director, Minnesota State Civil 
Service Department, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Sublette, Donald J., Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Detroit Civil Service Commission, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

Sushesiand; Carl F., Director of Personnel, Atlanta 
Personnel Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Sutherland, Dr. Robert L., Director of the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene, Austin, Texas. 
Sutherland, W. F., Director of Personnel, Toronto 

Hydro-Electric System, Toronto, Canada. 
Suthers, W. Glenn, Executive Officer, Illinois State 
Civil Service Commission, Springfield, Illinois. 
Swain, Edwin L., Merit System Director, Georgia 

State Personnel Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 


uy 


Tamburo, Peter M., Area Representative, Depart- 
ment of National Defense, Office, Secretary of the 
Army, Dallas, Texas. 

Taylor, Katherine, Regional Personnel Representa- 
tive, Social Security Administration, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Temple, Robert F., Assistant Director of Finance, 
City of Dallas, Dallas, Texas. 

Ternes, Howard, Councilman, City of Dearborn, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

Terry, Charles W., State Personnel Director, Ala- 
bama Personnel Department, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

Terry, L. H., Commissioner, Lakeland Civil Service 
Board, Lakeland, Florida. 

Thivierge, Arthur, Commissioner, Civil Service 

. Commission of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 
Thivierge, Mrs. Arthur, Ottawa, Canada. 

Thomas, Wilbur, Member, San Diego County Civil 
Service Commission, San Diego, California. 

Thompson, Sue, Personnel Assistant, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Chicago, Illinois. 

Tinnin, J. G., Industrial Engineer and Personnel 
Director, Ben Griffin Auto Company, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Toner, Joseph, Assistant Director, Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois. 

Townsend, Jane, Jacksonville Civil Service Board, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Trumbo, Perl, Chief Examiner, Jackson Civil Serv- 
ice Board, Jackson, Michigan. 

Turcan, H. B., Administrator, Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Labor, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Turner, Ralph, Personnel Director, Missouri Per- 
sonnel Division, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


U 
Ultz, S. H., Position Classifier, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


v 


Vezina, J. Albert, Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Quebec Civil Service Commission, Quebec, Can- 
ada. é 

Viola, Felix, Senior Engineering Examiner, New 
York City Civil Service Commission, New York, 
New York. 


Ww 


Wagner, George F., Secretary, Toledo Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, ‘Toledo, Ohio. 

Wagner, Karl L., Chairman, Des Moines Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Wagner, William F., Personnel Officer, Detroit 
Parks and Recreation, Detroit, Michigan. 

Wagner, Mrs. W. F., Detroit, Michigan. 

Wahlund, Elmer, Business Manager, North Dakota 
State Employment Service, Bismarck, North Da- 
kota. 

Walker, Claude A., Commissioner and Secretary, 
Cook County Civil Service Commission, Chicago, 
I]linois. 

Walker, Emory E., Personnel Director, Lakeland 
Civil Service Board, Lakeland, Florida. 

Walker, Peter J., Personnel Director, City of Ham- 
tramck, Hamtramck, Michigan. 

Walker, T. V., Chairman, Burbank Personnel 
Board, Burbank, California. 

Walrath, Farrell C., Merit System Supervisor, Colo- 
rado Merit System Council, Denver, Colorado. 
Walsh, Francis P., President, San Francisco City and 
County Civil Service Commission, San Francisco, 

California. 

Warnock, Gordon, Union Representative, Toronto 
Municipal Employees, Toronto, Canada. 

Washington, Guy M., Personnel Officer, Veterans 
Administration, Houston, Texas. 

Watson, James R., Director, School of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

Wear, J. B., Chief, Professional and Administrative 
Section, United States Civil Service Commission, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Weir, Franklin H., Examiner, Louisville Civil 
Service Board, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Whelan, Wiil J., Commissioner, Classification Com- 
mittee, Civil Service Commission of the Province 
of Quebec, Quebec, Canada. 

White, Leonard D., Professor of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Whitlam, E. H., Manager, Federal Government 
Department, Dictaphone Corporation, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

Widdecke, H. W., Jr., Supervisor of Training, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas, Dallas, Texas. 

Wilson, James K., Member, Dallas Personnel Board, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Wooddell, Maurice, Chief Business Manager, State 
Department of Unemployment Compensation, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

Woodford, Dorothy, Principal Personnel Examiner, 
Kansas City Personnel Board, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


Y 


Yarbrough, N. F., Member, Lakeland Civil Service 
Board, Lakeland, Florida. 

Young, Emmett, Veterans Administration, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Young, Ralph E., Assistant Director, Kansas De- 
partment of Civil Service, Topeka, Kansas. 

Young, Mrs. Ralph E., Topeka, Kansas. 


Z 


Zuch, G. L., Chairman, Federal Recreation Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 
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Disabled Veterans’ Preference 


Three decisions of the New York Supreme 
Court (in three judicial departments) involving 
the interpretation of the New York state con- 
stitutional provision granting preference to dis- 
abled veterans in appointments, promotions 
and retention in the civil service, await to be 
reconciled and clarified by the highest court. 

t will be recalled that the Court of Appeals on 
July 2, 1947, held that veterans who are rated by 
the Veterans Administration as “zero per cent 
disabled” were not entitled to preference as 
disabled veterans. (Winternitz v. Morton, 297 
N. Y., 541.) The court also held that the cer- 
tificate had to be based on a current examina- 
tion of the applicant. (See Public Personnel Re- 
view, October, 1947, p. 222.) 

The decision of the Westchester County Su- 
preme Court in Coyle v. Gray, (May 8, 1947) 
was substantially to the same effect as in the 
Winternitz case. 

In Barry v. Chapman, 73 N. Y.S. (2d) 142, the 
Albany County Supreme Court construed the 
term “disability” as used in the state constitu- 
tion as meaning any existing war-incurred dis- 
ability, no matter how slight in degree. “It is 
of no consequence that pragmatically the term 
‘zero disability’ may well mean no disability,” 
stated the court. “The term must be viewed in 
its technical sense.” The court stated further 
that “a disabled veteran is entitled to prefer- 
ence whether such continued, existing war serv- 
ice connected disability impairs his earning 
capacity to an extent less than 10 per cent or 
even not at all.” In deciding the Barry case the 
court was called to pass upon the sufliciency of 
a petition which alleged only that the veterans 
were rated “zero per cent disabled” by the Vet- 
erans Administration and, therefore, were not 
entitled to preference as disabled veterans. 
There was no factual record presented to the 
court other than this bare allegation. ‘The court 
interpreted the Winternitz decision as ruling 
only that the Veterans Administration’s cer- 
tificates were of no probative force because the 
certificates did not specifically state that the 
veteran was disabled and the certificates were 
not based on current physical examination of 





e H. Evtor KApLAn is Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Civil Service League. He is a member of the 
faculty of New York University, and is a practicing 
member of the New York Bar. 
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the applicants. Nor did it specifically hold that 
any disability rated “‘o%” was necessarily non- 
disabling and not entitled to the preference. 

In a more recent case, Carey v. Morton (de- 
cided November 14, 1947, at Special Term, New 
York County) the court held that a veteran was 
not entitled to disability preference unless he 
were rated by the Veterans Administration at 
the minimum (10 per cent disability) recog- 
nized by federal law for payment of disability 
allowances. The court defined a “disability” 
to mean “a state of subnormalcy—impairment 
of normal functions or appearance of an in- 
dividual.” 

Pointing out that a recognized and uniform 
standard predicated upon experience is prefer- 
able to administrative fiat which may vary and 
differ one from another, the court laid down 
the rule that “under the prevailing conditions 
‘disability’ requires at least a 10 per cent rating 
by the Veterans Administration and that any- 
thing less cannot be the basis for a disability 
preference in the civil service.” 

It is expected that all three cases will be ap- 
pealed to the highest court, which will be called 
upon to reconcile the divergent points of view 
of the lower courts and to clarify the meaning 
of the term “disability” in the New York Con- 
stitution, which gives disabled veterans a first 
preference and non-disabled veterans a second 
preference, in appointment, promotion and re- 
tention in the civil service. 


Judicial Review of Minimum Requirements 

As a general rule the courts rarely have shown 
a disposition to review the prerequisites for 
admission to civil service examinations as de- 
termined by the civil service board or commis- 
sion. They leave the determination of qualifica- 
tions, experience, etc., to the discretion of the 
administrative agency whose responsibility it is 
to formulate the examinations practices and 
procedures. 

Occasionally, however, the court is convinced 
that the civil service agency has gone beyond 
reasonable bounds in exacting requirements 
which are much too rigid and whimsical. An 
illustration of this tendency is afforded by the 
case of Silbermann v. Morton, 70 N. Y. S. (2d) 
872, (Sup. Ct. Spec. Term), where the court di- 
rected the commission to admit the petitioner 
to the examination for District Health Officer. 
The petitioner by stipulation was permitted to 
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take the examination subject to review of the 
determination rating her as not qualified. 

The notice of examination provided the fol- 
lowing prerequisites among others: 


A master’s degree in public health from an in- 
stitution which has had such degree registered by 
the University of the State of New York. 

Three years’ satisfactory full-time experience as 
a health officer or another administrative position 
in public health. 

A satisfactory equivalent of the above two. 


Concededly the petitioner did not hold a mas- 
ter’s degree, but did have the degree of doctor 
of public health granted her by Yale University, 
which petitioner claimed was the highest at- 
tainable degree in public health. She also had a 
degree of doctor of medicine. She also claimed 
four years and seven months of administrative 
experience in public health. 

The commission disqualified her because of 
her failure to fulfill the required three years’ 
administrative experience. She had allowed 
only one year and eight months credit for this 
as “satisfactory” experience. The reply of the 
petitioner, the court maintained, was of “such 
overwhelming weight as to raise serious doubts 
that the rating was the result of careful and con- 
siderate attention.” In directing the civil serv- 
ice commission to qualify the petitioner for 
admission to the examination, the court deemed 
the action of the commission in rejecting her 
application as “arbitrary and requiring firm 
disapproval,” and stated: 


While the court should hesitate to view with 
disapproval any review of the administrative acts 
of the respondents or any determination made by 
their appointees expressly designated for their 
qualifications, yet any hesitation is completely dis- 
solved in the light of the proof and arguments-ad- 
duced and the support contained in the additional 
affidavits of the personnel officer of the department 
of health, of one of its deputy health commis- 
sioners, of one of its senior district health officers 
and of the chief of the medical economics section, 
division of health and disabilities studies of the So- 
cial Securities Board at Washington. 


IN ANOTHER CASE involving the same examina- 
tion (Price v. Morton, 72 N. Y. S. [2d] 869), the 
court déclined to compel the commission to 
admit a candidate to the examination where he 
failed to meet the requirement of one year’s 
internship. The petitioner’s internship was lim- 
ited to 6 months. He claimed that in view of his 
other professional attainments, and particularly 
in view of his 23 years of medical practice, 
including advanced study at distinguished in- 
stitutions, insistence by the civil service commis- 
sion on the internship requirement of one year 
was arbitrary, unreasonable, and capricious. 


The court held that while “to a lay person it 
would appear that petitioner’s medical career 
is not without some distinction,” it could not 
interfere with the determination of the civil 
service commission in rejecting his application. 
“While it is not unlikely,” stated the court, 
“that individuals will from time to time appear 
who though they cannot meet the qualifica- 
tions, can nevertheless perform the duties, the 
fact that such exceptional persons might be ex- 
cluded does not make the regulation which de- 
bars them arbitrary.” 


Permanent vs. Temporary Appointments 


What is a “permanent” appointment in the 
civil service is often misapprehended. Generally 
speaking, it is an appointment for an indefinite 
period subject to termination when the posi- 
tion is abolished for lack of work or lack of 
appropriation, or the position in the discretion 
of the appointing authority is no longer neces- 
sary, in which case the incumbent may be laid 
off and placed on a reemployment list (if the 
law authorizes such procedure). 

But what is a “temporary” appointment has 
never been too clearly expressed either by stat- 
ute or by judicial determination. There are all 
sorts of “temporary” appointments provided by 
statute or by rules of the civil service commis- 
sions. Among them are provisions for emer- 
gency appointments for a limited period, with 
or without regard to standing on an eligible 
list. There is the category of “temporary” ap- 
pointments which are sometimes known as pro- 
visional appointments, made for a limited pe- 
riod in the absence of an eligible register. A 
third category of “temporary” appointment is 
the definitely limited appointment for a three- 
month, six-month, or other specified period, 
based on some unusual condition which makes 
the filling of the position on a permanent basis 
impracticable or undesirable from an admin- 
istrative point of view. 

Most statutes relating to temporary employ- 
ment are designed toward reconciling the grant- 
ing of flexibility to administrators in adding 
persons to their staff where they are not to be 
regular permanent empioyees in the usual 
sense, and the desire to protect the status of 
persons appointed from an eligible list who 
might reasonably be entitled to such permanent 
status except for the assumption that the posi- 
tion might not become permanent. 

The difficulty in attempting to draw a clear 
distinction between positions which are in fact 
“permanent” and those which might or might 
not be “temporary” is illustrated by two recent ° 
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proceedings in the New York Supreme Court 
(Battaglia v. Morton, 71 N. Y. S. [2d] 380, Ap- 
pellate Division, First Department; and Kass v. 
Gross, decided November 5, 1947, Sp. T., Sup. 
Gr, N..¥. Go,). 

In the Battaglia case, a returning veteran 
sought to be placed on a special military list as 
permitted by the state military law. He had 
been passed over for appointment when reached 
for certification on the eligible list on which his 
name appeared. An eligible standing lower 
than he on the list had been appointed during 
his absence in military service. It was claimed 
that the position to which the veteran had been 
certified during his absence was a temporary 
appointment. The petitioner disputed this, 
claiming that the position filled was a perma- 
nent one, and that the mere characterization of 
the position as “temporary” by the department 
and the civil service commission did not take 
it out of its status of a permanent position. 
(After trial it was found that the position, 
which had been filled as “temporary” was actu> 
ally a permanent position.) 

The New York civil service law provides that 
an appointment may be made on a temporary 
basis for a period not exceeding six months, 
with the approval of the civil service commis- 
sion, after “due inquiry” that the position will 
probably not exceed six months’ duration. 
Successive temporary appointments are pro- 
hibited. The commission sought to compromise 
the issue by placing the petitioner on a special 
eligible list for “temporary” employment. This 
the petitioner challenged, claiming that he was 
entitled to be placed on a list for permanent 
appointment. The court held that there is no 
provision in the civil service law for the estab- 
lishment of a “temporary” eligible list in con- 
tradiction to a “permanent” list, but that there 
could be only one list at a time under the law. 
“Although temporary appointment cannot 
ripen into a permanent one unless the ap- 
pointee is eligible for permanent appointment 
due to standing among the first three upon the 
list,”” stated the court, “it is otherwise where the 
appointee possesses such eligibility.” 

In the Kass case, some go employees had been 
promoted to a higher position in regular order 
of their standing on the promotion list. Such 
promotions had been authorized on a “tem- 
porary” basis, (on an “experimental basis” as 
claimed by the department). The experiment 
was deemed successful and the department de- 
cided to extend the temporary period for a 
further six months. The commission then in- 
- sisted on the positions being filled on a perma- 


nent basis. The commission, however, main- 
tained that inasmuch as the employees had been 
promoted for only a temporary period, the 
positions would have to be filled by a new 
certification from the promotion eligible list, 
because veterans with preferential status had 
since acquired eligibility on the promotion list. 
The veterans had to be certified ahead of the 
petitioners. The petitioners thereupon were 
dropped and returned to their former posi- 
tions. 

The court held that unless the commission 
could prove that it made “due inquiry” as to 
the probability of the positions being only 
temporary in that they would in all likelihood 
not continue beyond six months, and had rea- 
sonable basis for such determination, the posi- 
tions must as a matter of law be deemed to have 
been permanent; and the petitioners could not 
be dropped even to favor appointment of vet- 
erans. 


CASE NOTES 


Temporary Appointment—Permanent Sta- 
tus. A police patrolman accepting a temporary 
appointment cannot attain a permanent civil 
service status until and unless he takes and 
passes a competitive examination and is ap- 
pointed from a civil- service eligible list. The 
city charter provides for a 60-day probationary 
period for regular appointments before they 
may become permanent. The patrolman was 
appointed under a city ordinance for temporary 
appointments during the war emergency and 
served for two years. He claimed he acquired a 
permanent status under the charter provision 
after serving 60 days. The court held that the 
60-day probationary period applied only to 
those appointed pursuant to the provisions of 
the charter for regular permanent appoint- 
ments. It did not apply to those appointed as 
temporary appointees, who were selected with- 
out certification from established civil service 
lists after examination as required by statute. 
(Ticknor v. City of Sacramento et al, 181 p. [2d] 
893 Cal.) 


Leave of Absence—Positions Not Vacated. 
Positions do not become vacant for the purpose 
of permitting the permanent appointment of 
others where incumbents are on leave. It was 
held that a police lieutenant could be assigned 
to act as‘a captain, but he may not compel 
permanent appointment to captain until a va- 
cancy actually occurs to which a permanent ap- 
pointment could be made. The petitioners 
claimed that even though there were no longer 
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any vacancies after the return of the captains 
on leave, they nevertheless acquired a perma- 
nent right to the office of police captain. They 
claimed that they “should be held in a state of 
suspended animation until a vacancy in the 
rank of police captain would permit their law- 
ful appointment thereto,” even though the eli- 
gible list from which they had been originally 
certified had expired. (Schoonmaker v. George, 
74 N. E. [2d] 650, Ohio.) 


Resignation—Effect of Withdrawal. The peti- 
tioner submitted his resignation to the head of 
his department. The latter accepted it, and filed 
it with the civil service commission. The em- 
ployee under the commission’s rules had the 
privilege of withdrawing his resignation within 
a period of 10 days after its filing with the com- 
mission. The date on which his resignation was 
to become effective was considerably beyond 
the 10 day period of filing. Just before the ef- 
fective date of resignation the petitioner re- 
quested leave to withdraw his resignation and 
be reinstated. It was held that the resignation 
could not be withdrawn after lapse of the 10 
day period of filing with the civil service com- 
mission; that the resignation became automati- 
cally effective 10 days after filing with the com- 
mission. The court held the petitioner was “ef- 
fectively bound by his resignation and was no 
longer an employee of the city. Consequently, 
his attempted withdrawal was without effect, 
and in fact a nullity.” (Koeling v. City of Mil- 
waukee, 27 N. W. [2d] 893, Wis.) 


IN ANOTHER CASE,. the petitioners, members of a 
police and fire department, chose to terminate 
their employment upon refusal of the city coun- 
cil to meet their demands for salary increases. 
Their positions were thereupon filled by others. 
A week later the mayor notified the resigned 
members that they were dismissed from the 
service. Just before the dismissal notice from 
the mayor the petitioners notified the Safety 
Board that they would continue in their posi- 
tions. The petitioners claimed the right to re- 
instatement, first, because the mayor’s dismissal 
notice was ineffectual as not complying with the 
procedure required by law, and second because 
they had withdrawn their resignations. It was 
held that the acceptance of the resignation by 
filling the vacancies with other appointees 
terminated the petitioners’ employments, and 
that the latter’s unilateral withdrawal of the 
resignation was ineffective once the resignation 
had been acted upon. (Palm v. City of Brazil, 
74 N. E. [2d] 917, Ind.) 


Veterans 


Appointment While in Service. Most states 
made provision for the reinstatement of civil 
service employees who left the service to enter 
military service. Some made provision for the 
appointment or promotion of eligibles who 
were reached on lists for selection during their 
war absence. 

The California Civil Service Act authorized 
promotion of state employees inducted into 
military service when reached on an eligible list, 
but to take effect only upon return of the ap- 
pointee to the state service after discharge from 
the military service. An earlier provision re- 
quired that an employee on a promotion list 
who entered the military service should be re- 
tained on the list until after his discharge there- 
from. (Until the enactment of the later 
provision, there was no statutory provision for 
promotion during their absence.) The earlier 
law merely granted the employee a leave of ab- 
sence for the duration of the war, and provided 
that they should not be prejudiced by reason of 
such absence with reference to continuation in 
their former position, promotion, etc. 

It was held in Cutts v. Tinning (184 P. [2d] 
171) that under either of these statutes, the ap- 
pointing authorities were not authorized to 
make actual promotions of one who was in the 
military service while he was still so engaged. 
The petitioner, who had been serving as a 
physician in a state hospital when he entered 
the army, was promoted as an assistant medical 
director during a short period of military leave. 
He had been serving nearby and personally 
appeared and accepted the promotion, and ina 
few days returned to his military post. It was 
held that since the petitioner was on active mili- 
tary duty when he was promoted to assistant 
medical director, he was not legally in a posi- 
tion to accept the appointment. His acceptance, 
the court held, was merely a “token accept- 
ance,” and was ineffective. The fortuitous cir- 
cumstance that he was stationed near enough 
and managed to be personally present to accept 
the appointment gave him no more right to 
such appointment than any other eligible who 
was reachable on the list but not able to present 
himself for appointment. Nor did the fact that 
he actually served a few days in the new posi- 
tion enable him to acquire status in that posi- 
tion. The most he could claim was an appoint- 
ment or promotion which could take effect only 
after his discharge from military service. His 
seniority rights in the higher position dated not 
from the date of appointment while in military 
service, but only from the date of its effective- 
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ness under the law, namely, the date of his em- 
ployment after discharge from military duty. 
In the course of its opinion the court stated: 


It was only because he happened to be on mili- 
tary duty near Stockton and that he was able to 
secure the short leave, that he was enabled to per- 
form services as Assistant Medical Director at all. 
Had he been on foreign duty such performance 
would have been impossible. The enactment of 
section 96.6 apparently evidences a recognition of 
this fact. For if appointments made during mili- 
tary service could be made effective by service 
when on leave, a person fortunate enough to be 
stationed near the place to which he was appointed 
could obtain an advantage over others who might 
be on foreign duty—an advantage which it cannot 
be presumed the legislature intended should be 
enjoyed. Seniority rights should not be thus ac- 
quired. 


Right of Draftee to Appointment. Petitioner 
had been certified for appointment as a fire- 
man, but was refused such appointment because 
his induction in the military service was im- 
minent. Such refusal had been adjudged invalid 
after petitioner’s induction, and by earlier court 
order he was directed to be appointed without 
pay while in military service. Upon his dis- 
charge from military service he was denied 
credit for the period of his military service, the 
department claiming that his rights in the posi- 
tion did not accrue until he had taken the 
qualifying oath of office, which he did not do 
until after his military discharge. It was held 
that the fireman was entitled to be credited with 
all the time he was deprived of serving in the 
department by reason of his military service in 
view of the earlier court order, rather than 
from the date he took the qualifying oath of 
office. (Kelly v. Quayle, 70 N. Y. S. [2d] 52.) 


Preference in Promotion. A returning veteran 
was entitled by the general state law to be 
placed in as reasonably possible a favorable 
position as he would have been if he had not 
gone into the armed forces. A municipal charter 
appeared to provide otherwise. The general 
statute was held to be controlling. ‘—Two mem- 
bers of the fire department of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, were on eligible lists for promotion when 
they returned from military service. The civil 
service board cancelled this list and prepared 
examinations to establish new eligible lists. 
The court held that the problem of the reem- 
ployment of returning veterans is a matter of 
state-wide or general public concern, so that the 
provision of the state statute providing for re- 
employment of a returning veteran with all the 
rights and privileges which he would have en- 
joyed if he had not been absent was controlling 


over the municipal charter which provided for 
confirming the eligible lists on which the names 
of petitioners were the last remaining ones. 
(Cunningham et al v. Hart, et al., 183 P. [2d] 
75, Cal.) 


Removal 

Limitation on Right to Rehearing. A right to 
a rehearing by a police trial board will not be 
directed by the courts where the original find- 
ing of the board is supported by proper evi- 
dence. Petitioner, a policeman, was removed by 
a police trial board for conduct unbecoming an 
officer. He later petitioned the court for a writ 
of mandamus compelling the board to give him 
a new trial on his claim of a mistake by two of 
the prosecuting witnesses in the first trial. It 
was held that the sole duty of the court in re- 
viewing an order of an administrative agency 
such as the police trial board was to determine 
if the ruling of the board was supported by the 
evidence; in which case the finding of the board 
is final and not subject to de novo investigation 
by the court. (Purdie v. Detroit Police Depart- 
ment Trial Board, 28 N. W. [2d] 283, Mich.) 


Membership in Union. Petitioner was dis- 
charged from the police force for refusal to 
resign from an organization called the Fraternal 
Order of Police. The Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa upheld the right of the city manager to 
discharge petitioner even without cause. The 
court held that there was no deprivation of his 
constitutional rights of assembly, petition and 
equal protection of the laws. The fact that peti- 
tioner had acquired a valuable right in pension 
and retirement benefits did not result in a dep- 
rivation of property without due process of 
law under the 14th Amendment of the United 
States Constitution. The court also held the 
provisions of the city charter superseded the 
general state statute which provided that no 
police officer could be discharged without cause. 
The city charter vested final and conclusive 
power of dismissal in the city manager as well 
as the determination of the sufficiency of what 
constituted cause for discharge. (Goodwin v. 
Oklahoma City et al., 182 P. [2d] 762, Okla.) 


Judicial Review. The personnel commission 
sustained the dismissal of an employee, but 
without investigating the sufficiency of the 
charges upon which the dismissal was made, as 
was required by statute. The dismissal was held 
illegal in that it could not become effectual with- 
out the investigation by the commission. The 
commission, according to its own minutes, 
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merely found that the dismissal was “‘justified.” 
It made no findings as to the dismissal and de- 
clined to take any further jurisdiction in review- 
ing the dismissal when requested by the em- 
ployee. By waiving a hearing the employer was 
not deemed to have waived the right to a full 
and complete investigation of the charges. The 
statutory procedure for discharging the em- 
ployee had not been followed, and under such 
circumstances the court held it could order the 
reinstatement of the employee without remand- 
ing the matter to the personnel commission 
which had failed to act in accordance with the 
statute. (Ahlstedt v. Board of Education, 180 
P. [2d] 949, Cal.) 


Judicial Review. A hearing on removal pro- 
vided by statute, which does not specify the time 
within which such hearing should be granted, 
must be given within a reasonable time after 
the hearing is demanded. The petitioner was 
discharged without a hearing, and refused to 
enforce his right to a hearing as provided for by 
the city charter. Instead he asked the court for 
declaratory relief restoring him to his position. 
This relief the trial court refused to grant him. 
It was held to be within the discretion of the 
trial court to decide whether or not relief should 
be granted to a discharged employee by a 
declaratory judgment, where an adequate 
remedy was provided by means of a writ of 
mandate to compel the Board of Civil Service 
Commissioners to afford him a hearing. (Steen 
v. City of Los Angeles, et al, 182 P. [2d] 602, 
Cal.) 


Judicial Review of Suspension. A court may 
review the act of an officer in suspending an 
employee where the civil service commission 
has failed to act, though the determination of 
the commission is by statute made conclusive, 
though subject to appellate review by the court. 
The fire chief had the power to suspend a fire- 
man for not more than go days. He suspended 
petitioner without specifying the period of sus- 
pension. The petitioner considered it a suspen- 
sion for an indefinite time, and thereupon 
appealed to the civil service commission for a 
review of the suspension. The commission 
failed to act on the appeal, and petitioner 
brought a court action for wages lost for the 
period after the first 30 days of suspension. The 
court acknowledged the power of the commis- 
sion to render final decisions on such issues, 
with only appellate review of the commission’s 
orders by the court. The court held, however, 
that since the commission failed to act, the 
court was justified in directly reviewing the act 


of the fire chief, receive original evidence, and 
make a finding thereon. (Shell v. City of Aber- 
deen, 183 P. [2d] 466, [Wash].) 

Editor’s Note: The dissenting opinion held 
that the power of the court is limited to a review 
of the record of the civil service commission, 
and since there was no record there was nothing 
for the court to review. 


Limitation on Judicial Review. An appeal to 
an administrative reviewing board or agency in 
case of removal must follow strictly the proce- 
dure set out in the statute. The court will not 
review the dismissal until the administrative 
review board has acted thereon. Where the ap- 
peal is made directly to the court, it will only 
direct compliance with such procedure. Peti- 
tioner was discharged from his position as a 
guard by the superintendent of the Connecticut 
Reformatory. He appealed to the personnel 
appeal board as provided for under the merit 
system act. The personnel appeal board failed 
to take jurisdiction in reviewing the dismissal. 
Petitioner applied directly to the court for an 
order requiring his reinstatement. The court 
held that a direct appeal to the courts is not 
provided by the merit system act, so that the 
sole power of the court is to direct compliance 
with the statute requiring review by the per- 
sonnel appeal board. The board’s decision is 
made final, and the court will not review the 
board’s determination. The court held that it 
had authority solely to act on the petitioner’s 
appeal, and enforce the decision of such review 
board. (Turrill v. Erskine et al. 54 A. [2d] 
494) 

Retirement 

Contractual Relationship. The petitioner 
claimed that his pension privileges could not be 
affected by an amendment to the pension law 
which was less advantageous than were the 
terms of the pension law when he joined the 
police department. He attacked the amendment 
on the ground that the state constitution for- 
bade impairment of his pension “contract” 
with the municipality, which he claimed the 
statute in effect gave him. It was held that no 
such contract existed between a municipality 
and its employees which the legislature could 
not change by a subsequent amendment to the 
pension act, even though less advantageous to 
the members appointed prior to the amend- 
ment and still serving in the department. 
(Emanuel v. Sproat, 54 A. [2d] 765, Ga.) 


Computation of Time in Service. In comput- 
ing “aggregate service” of a police officer for 
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purposes of retirement and pension allow- 
ances, overtime service may be used to reduce 
time lost due to absences, but it may not be used 
as base time to attain the requisite years before 
the passage of the calendar base period. Under 
the city charter a member of the police depart- 
ment is entitled to retire after 20 years of “ag- 
gregate service,” and his widow is entitled to a 
pension if he dies while eligible to retire. The 
court held that the widow was entitled to a pen- 
sion where the police officer died 20 years and 
132 days after becoming a member of the police 
department, although he had 7014 days of over- 
time and 151 days of total absences. He was re- 
quired to serve the full aggregate of 20 years 
of service, plus a period of service equal to his 
total absences, so that his full actual service had 
to be at least 20 calendar years. (Stamper v. 
City of Los Angeles et al., 181 P. [2d] 687, Cal.) 


Computation of Time in Service. A veteran 
may qualify for a pension for public service 
under the New Jersey law by adding his time 
in the employ of both the state and the county. 


The petitioner applied for a pension after 
twenty years of aggregate service for both the 
county and state. The comptroller of the treas- 
ury refused to grant the pension, claiming that 
a change in phraseology in an amendment to 
the original statute had changed the require- 
ment from twenty years of aggregate service to 
twenty years of service for the state or the 
county. The amendment referred to had intro- 
duced the word or in the clause setting forth 
the time requirement for eligibility for a pen- 
sion, but made no other reference of affirmative 
intent to alter the earlier provisions of the stat- 
ute allowing aggregate time computation. The 
court (Murphy v. Zink, 54 A. [2d] 250 N. J.) 
upheld the right of petitioner to his pension 
stating: 


There is a presumption against a legislative in- 
tent to effect a change in substance by a revision 
of the general laws. Mere changes in phraseology 
and even the omission of words, does not of neces- 
sity overcome the presumption. The intention to 
effect a change in substance must be expressed in 
language excluding a reasonable doubt. 
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Handbook of Personnel Management. George 
D. Halsey. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


1947. XXxi, 402 p. $6.00. 


Mr. Halsey has succeeded in compiling from 
his own experiences and other sources an excel- 
lent manual. Introduced as being “intended 
primarily for executives of factories, stores, and 
offices who are directly responsible for person- 
nel management in their organizations,” it 
should have special value for the individual in 
business or government who has been charged 
with responsibilities of personnel management 
without extensive direct experience in the field, 
and for those employed in small personnel 
agencies wherein there is little specialization. 

The handbook’s range of subjects is ambi- 
tious to say the least, ranging from “Objectives 
and Guiding Principles” through six chapters 
on the several phases of hiring, five on job anal- 
ysis and pay, employee relations, and records to 
an “Outline for a Self-Audit of Personnel Man- 
agement.” The chapter on the employment of 
the physically handicapped even contains a 
special consideration of the problems of epilep- 
tics. The book is replete with brief treatments 
of minor problems and examples of specific 
programs. ‘ 

If such a universal and complex problem as 
sick leave is thrown in with vacations and given 
only a paragraph, that may be unfortunate, but 
should not detract from the overall value of 
the book. In general, the author has done well 
to cover so broad a field without dogmatism and 
with so little superficiality. 

In some comments and statistics there ap- 
pears to be too little recognition of the current 
conditions of the labor market. Perhaps this is 
just as well, for it is a real temptation for the 
personnel manager on the job to compromise 
good practice with expediency more often than 
it is really necessary. 

The format and general appearance of the 
Handbook are good and the reproductions of 
forms and like material are well done. There 
are unfortunately some typographical errors 
which will presumably be corrected in subse- 
quent printings. 

Of special interest to readers of*this magazine 
should be the value of the book for those in 
civil service administration. Like most such 
general treatments of the field of personnel 
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management, there is a chapter devoted to the 
government service. Unlike most general texts, 
however, Mr. Halsey shows throughout his 
writing a realization that governments exist and 
that their management treats of the same per- 
sonnel problems as those of industry. It may 
well be that some of the methods of dealing 
with problems recommended in the Handbook 
will be too direct, too informal, to suit the 
thinking—or the law under which they are re- 
quired to think—of some civil service adminis- 
trators. It may also be that there is too much 
emphasis on formal procedures to please some 
of the extreme “rule of thumb” advocates in 
industrial and commercial activities. Neverthe- 
less, it is in this very synthesis of two related 
fields that Mr. Halsey has made a real contri- 
bution, one which has been long overdue.— 
KENNETH E. DouGAN, Time, Inc. 


Administrative Behavior. Herbert A. Simon. 
McMillan Company, New York, 1947. 259 
p- $4.00. 


This important book begins so very modestly 
—the author declares his intention to “attempt 
to construct tools useful in (his) own research 
in the field of public administration’—that the 
reader cannot help being intrigued by the 
sweep of the criticism of orthodox public ad- 
ministration theory it contains. Nor can one 
fail to be impressed by the nature of the edi- 
fice the author partially erects and, at times, 
the odd sources from which he has drawn ideas. 

Chester I. Barnard, who has written the 
Foreword, states that Professor Simon’s “ap- 
prehension of the structure of organized ac- 
tion” is “consonant” with his own experience, 
and that consequently to him the book “has 
the right ‘feel.’ ” Mr. Barnard is one of the very 
few signally successful administrators who has 
reflected upon the art and science of adminis- 
tration and written about it eloquently. His 
endorsement is important for that reason. 

Professor Simon attacks current principles 
of administration as being inconsistent and con- 
tradictory and without guides to reconciliation 
of their conflicts. He says the principle of unity 
of command has not been established except 
on the basis of “loose heuristic arguments.” 
(This reviewer looked the word up in the dic- 
tionary; it means “serving to discover or find 
out,” which left him just where he started.) 
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. Simon terms the span. of control a proverb and 
points out that it collides with the necessity of 
keeping the number of organizational levels as 
low as possible. The four bases of organization 
—purpose, process, clientele and place—may be 
competitive, yes, but they may also be identical, 
depending upon the position from which an 
organizational unit is viewed. Professor Simon 
has not spared his arguments and many of them 
are telling indeed. He blows with mighty blasts 
at the houses of cards now favored by students 
of administration, and then proceeds to substi- 
tute his own. It is plain that the book is daring 
and provocative, and must be added to the 
bookshelf of thinkers on administration. 

The author’s edifice uses “decisions” as its 
principal building material. “It is the central 
thesis of this study that an understanding... 
is to be obtained from an analysis of the ad- 
ministrative process in terms of decisions. . . . 
The rationality of decisions . . . becomes the 
central concern of administrative theory.’”” An- 
other premise is that ““I'wo persons, given the 
same possible alternatives, the same values, 
the same knowledge, can rationally reach only 
the same decision. Hence, administrative theory 
must be concerned with the limits of ration- 
ality,...” And then, “.. . the basic task of ad- 
ministration (is) to provide each ‘operative’ 
employee with an environment of decision of 
such a kind that behavior which is rational 
from the standpoint of this environment is also 
rational from the standpoint of the group 
values and the group situation.” 

The basis of horizontal work specialization 
is vertical specialization. Coordination in the 
former depends on the proper allocation of de- 
cision points in the vertical hierarchy. This 
problem in turn raises numerous questions, 
among them securing the right attitudes and 
loyalties for making decisions, the proper flow 
of information to decision points, effectuating 
decisions, and the like. 

As in his former writings, the author has the 
courage to emphasize once more the funda- 
mental validity of the criterion of efficiency 
despite the word’s unfashionableness among 
those who have fallen in love overmuch with 
the concept of service. Securing maximum re- 
sults with a given input of energy or securing 
a given result with a minimum input of energy 
is surely legitimate; success spells high produc- 
tivity and a high standard of living for a civi- 
lization. Simon could have spent more time on 
the efficiency concept, particularly the “least 
brains” objective, because in a hierarchy of de- 
cision centers, the level of difficulty of the de- 


cisions each individual must make should be 
uniform. Responsibilities should not be so ar- 
ranged that a $10,000 man spends his time on 
decisions a $5,000 man could make. 

One could also have wished for a more ex- 
tended treatment of administrative planning. 
This reviewer is sure that Simon recognizes the 
importance of planning, for his short but bril- 
liant treatment of the significance of budgets 
could have been possible on no other basis. 
From the standpoint of making decisions, plan- 
ning supplies the limited range of alternatives 
the author stresses as being within the span 
of conception of the rational man, and insures 
deliberation rather than hasty choice. 

Simon’s rational man gives one the uncom- 
fortable feeling that he is meeting the brother 
of the theoretical economists’ economic man. 
Neither fellow exists, outside of an occasional 
appearance in the comic strip Barnaby. This 
reviewer is certain that Simon, having intro- 
duced rational man for the purpose of explain- 
ing his theories, meant to do away with him as 
the theories were built up to the level of prac- 
ticality. Unfortunately psychology’s irrational, 
normal man peeks into the book only occasion- 
ally. No theory of administration will every 
succeed in achieving predictive value unless it 
is recognized that every one of us is at least a 
little crazy. 

That the author arranges his analysis around 
decision-making, rather than, for example, the 
flow df information, is unimportant. It should 
not be implied from this brief review that 
Simon is riding a favorite horse. So far as the 
book goes, the range of attention is wide in- 
deed. It is a treasury for the student hunting 
for a topic for research. It is stimulating read- 
ing for the administrator who wants to broaden 
his apprehension or look at himself in his job 
to see just what kind of functionary he is. The 
public personnel administrator will find that 
he can get a clearer picture of the operating 
organization of which he is a part; he will also 
be aided in planning training activities and in 
the selection of executive personnel. 

The author tacitly promises further publi- 
cations in the field. The reader of this book 
will await more work from Simon with an- 
ticipation. This reviewer is sure that Simon 
is an important contributor to an understand- 
ing of that peculiar combination of realism and 
vision, faith and discontent, conservatism and 
experimentation, patience and drive, cold 
blood and warm heart, that makes a successful 
administrator.—ROLLIN B. PosEy, Northwestern 
University. 
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Current Literature 


Articles of Interest in the 
Public Personnel Field 





Personnel Administration—General 


Appleby, Paul H. Toward better public ad- 
ministration. Public Administration Review 7 
(2) Spring, 1947: 93-99.—At least two major 
aspects of public administration are political, 
although in no sense partisan. The first of these 
is the necessity for subordinating the adminis- 
trative machinery to political policy. This in- 
volves on the part of administrators a willing- 
ness and ability to transfer loyalties to changing 
officials and changing political climates. It also 
means the orienting of administration toward 
the general policy situation, from a political 
viewpoint, that exists at any given time. The 
second political aspect of public administration 
is concerned with the requirement that effective 
administration must be adjusting continually 
to every-day popular criticism, attitudes and 
needs. Public administrators operate in fields of 
activity in which political considerations and 
the push and haul of opposing viewpoints are 
of continuing importance, even though legis- 
lative decisions have already been made. Laws 
are broad and they are incomplete, leaving 
much discretion to administrative officials. The 
officials must exercise this discretion giving full 
cognizance to the pertinent political forces. 
The high specialization now in vogue in public 
administration is not producing administrators 
with the necessary political sense. This is partic- 
ularly serious at the top levels, where full real- 
ization of the importance of politics in admin- 
istration is essential to the effective operation 
of governmental programs. Specialists are 
needed, of course, but we must train more and 
better qualified generalists. Administrators 
should be trained generalists who on the one 
hand have political sense and who on the other 
hand know how to use specialists and relate 
their work to the needs of the program as a 
whole. The job of developing administrators 
with these qualifications is one to be under- 
taken jointly by government and the univer- 
sities although the initiative, the recognition of 
the need and the demand for administrators 
with the requisite skills should come first from 
government itself.—Robert E. Culbertson. 


Lehman, William P. International personnel 
administration. Personnel Administration 10 
(1) September, 1947: 3-10.—A “system” of in- 
ternational personnel administration does not 
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exist; each international agency has its own 
personnel program, and there is no existing 
means for integration. Even within individual 
programs, heterogeneity requires extensive com- 
promise, resulting in various degrees of incon- 
sistency in both policy and practice. There is 
reason to hope, however, for progressive evolu- 
tion. Programs of the multitude of agencies, 
many of them small, have a deceptively Ameri- 
can appearance. But, philosophical differences 
among participants make for numerous basic 
controversies. For example, in the UN, the per- 
sonnel division is in the department of admin- 
istrative services. Delegated certain functions 
and responsibilities, the division finds that 
operating officials do not accept its authority, 
so relationships between line and staff are 
strained. Job specifications are rejected in favor 
of the “career concept” by many Europeans, 
and the basic concept of “position” has yet to 
be clarified. Finally, the need for. continued 
cooperation and participation by all nations 
represented makes planning and development 
of clear objectives very difficult because of 
divergent interests and emphases. In view of 
these basic difficulties, salary administration, 
job classification, recruitment and placement, 
training, and related functions are handicapped 
and uncoordinated. Recruitment and _place- 
ment, for example, entails recognition of prob- 
lems such as national representation, devising 
uniform international testing techniques and 
standards, and development of effective means 
with which to draw upon the vast dimensions 
of the field of recruitment. Complicated tem- 
porary mechanisms were devised to meet per- 
sonnel problems initially, so, in addition to 
evolutionary difficulties, there is the obstacle of 
breaking down the “emergency” structures and 
procedures as well. The solution to the many 
divergent problems lies beyond existing 
agencies, but a possible resolution of the dif- 
ficulties may be developing. Late last year, study 
was commenced on the means of developing an 
international civil service commission. Pro- 
posals covering the proposed advisory com- 
mission, which envision a full-time executive, 
seem to hold promise.—John C. Crowley. 


Personnel Agency Management 


Rosenberg, Herbert H. Work measurement 
in the personnel office. Personnel Administra- 
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tion. 10 (1) September, 1947: 17-24, 50.—A staff- 
ing standards study recently completed in the 
War Department set out to apply the manage- 
ment technique of work measurement to the 
personnel office, proceeding on the basis that, 
like other phases of management, personnel is 
neither too intangible nor elusive for measure- 
ment by quantitative criteria. Four hypotheses 
are basic to the study: (1) the preponderance 
of work in the personnel office is ‘subject to 
quantitative measurement; (2) the optimum 
work unit is one which reflects total work load 
of an activity; (3) the use of a representative 
sample will indicate whether there is truth to 
the typical claim “our operation is different,” 
and whether a uniform standard may be ap- 
plied without discrimination in favor of or 
against any of the variants; and (4) to be an 
effective management goal, a standard must be 
established above the level of the average of 
mediocrity. For this study, standards were to be 
set at the upper quartile of quantitative per- 
formance unless the range of the data was too 
widely dispersed. The potentialities of this study 
for application to other operating agencies 
lie in its technique rather than in its hypothe- 
ses. A representative committee of personnel 
technicians began with definition of opera- 
tions and work units, developed standard re- 
port forms for recording work units completed 
and man hours expended, and selected a repre- 
sentative sample of installations. Committee 
members then “rode the circuit,” talking over 
the instructions and definitions with all person- 
nel office employees. In setting staffing stand- 
ards, the key question proved to be whether use 
of a focal or single work unit and a single stand- 
ard for the activity would be as representative 
of work load as use of individual work units and 
separate standards for the operations making 
up the activity. An accepted truism of work 
measurement is that the optimum work unit is 
reflective of total work load of an activity. In 
place of judgment, on which reliance has 
hitherto been put, this study sets forth a tech- 
nique which calls for rank order correlation 
between the equivalent man hours of work load 
obiained by applying the standard for the focal 
work unit and the equivalent man hours of 
work load obtained by applying the individual 
standards for each of the several work units in- 
volved in the production of the focal work unit. 
Using information from 17 installations, the co- 
efficient of correlation was .79, demonstrating 
that the focal work unit was as reflective of work 
load as the total of the individual work units. 
The study indicated that in general, quality of 


performance and effectiveness as determined by 
work measurement standards, make congenial 
companions. Possibly one of the more interest- 
ing results is that using a percentage ratio of 
employees in personnel work to total strength 
of personnel to determine personnel staffing 
requirements was proved to be a source of se- 
vere inequities and serious inaccuracies. One 
result of the study was the establishment of 
staffing standards for the major activities of the 
personnel office and performance guides, uni- 
formly applicable throughout the War Depart- 
ment, in terms of minutes per work unit for 
each of the operations making up major activ- 
ities.—Miriam A. Margolies. 


Wendstrand, John F. Some uses of time study 
as an administrative tool. Public Welfare 5 
(10) October, 1947: 229-30, 240—The Nebraska 
Department of Assistance and Child Welfare 
recently made use of time study as an adminis- 
trative tool. A work ticket attached to each 
document from its inception to its completion 
showed the flow of work through the agency, 
overlapping of functions and time lost because 
of office arrangement. A chart on each piece of 
equipment, registering its hours of use and idle- 
ness, gave the administrator the patterns of 
equipment used so that new schedules could cut 
down the demand during peak hours and spread 
it out into hours of idleness. The study of the 
work habits of the individual and agency was 
correlated with the use and occupancy of the 
equipment and the flow of work. The average 
welfare agency’s monthly pattern was found to 
be one of growing activity from the beginning 
of the period reaching a crest near the end, fol- 
lowed by a sudden let-down. Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday were indicated as the best days 
for work during the week. The daily pattern 
showed a high level of work from 10 o’clock un- 
til 15 minutes before lunch, when an abrupt 
decline began. The afternoon daily high was 
between 3 o’clock and the half hour just pre- 
vious to quitting time. When the individual’s 
and the staff’s work habits are broken down into 
each hour of the day, and this correlated with 
what was accomplished during the reported 
time, the administrator has a tool which he can 
use. The results are an aid in scheduling staff 
meetings, conferences, in-service training pro- 
grams, vacation times and for study of individ- 
ual patterns in relation to size and complexity 
of caseload to determine the efficiency of the 
organization in its use of personnel. The results 
should also help an administrator in determin- 
ing patterns of ratio of time to be spent in case 
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planning, field work and recording.—Ruth C. 
Hanson. 


Classification; Pay 

Shiskin, Boris. Job evaluation, what it is and 
how it works. American Federationist 54 (7) 
July, 1947: 8-9, 30-31.—Unions must know mod- 
ern management techniques well enough and 
keep necessary records to meet management on 
an equal footing. Every union representative, 
therefore, should know the meaning of job 
evaluation and how it works. Job evaluation 
attempts to say what each job is worth in rela- 
tion to other jobs in the plant. An arbitrary 
yardstick is devised and each job is measured 
by it. The following types of yardsticks may be 
used: job ranking, which lines up all jobs in the 
plant from lowest to highest; occupational grad- 
ing, in which similar jobs are grouped, and 
groups are graded according to difficulty; and 
point: rating, which involves taking the job 
apart, evaluating each part separately, assign- 
ing a number of points to each, and putting 
parts together with total points determining 
value of the job. Such methods are not truly 
“scientific” but do provide to some extent a 
mechanical substitute for judgments. A fourth 
method is factor comparison, which combines 
job ranking and point rating in that jobs are 
lined up by their factors and final rank is de- 
termined by rank under each factor. In all 
methods, jobs are measured and arranged ac- 
cording to “job content.” Job evaluation is 
preliminary to setting of wage rates. Findings 
are plotted on a chart and a line of progression 
of wage rates is set up, representing the average 
relationship between job rates which job evalu- 
ation calls for. Purpose of evaluation is to line 
up rates, not raise or lower general wage level 
in the plant. Union representatives should be 
involved in the evaluation and wage setting 
process and bargain for agreement on basic 
points such as rate for lowest, highest, and key 
jobs and size of rate range. (Article contains 
chart showing values assigned factors in three 
separate plans.)—Kenneth T. Byers. 


Recruitment; Selection; Induction 
Barron, Margaret E. Role practice in inter- 
view training. Sociatry 1 (2) June, 1947: 197- 
208.—The use of role playing or reality practice 
is being increasingly recognized as an effective 
means of translating principles into methods of 
learning the how—of getting the feel of doing 
something in a situation where one is not play- 
ing for keeps. In training which is directed to- 
ward improving skill in interpersonal relations 


it offers a most effective way of bridging the 
gap between formal study of principles, 
methods, and techniques on a verbal level to 
actual work with these methods and techniques. 
Because the interview is essentially an unre- 
hearsed play in which the two persons involved 
are both playwrights and actors, the use of 
psychodramatic methods is particularly ap- 
propriate in the training of interviewers. Role 
playing supplies a clinical interview laboratory 
where various methods and techniques can be 
experimented with. In addition to making pos- 
sible the practice of accepted and well-recog- 
nized techniques under more or less controlled 
conditions, it permits experimentation with 
new and untried methods, for role playing also 
provides a prediction of results. Role playing 
is an ideal medium for developing interviewing 
skill. Through training and controlled prac- 
tice, many people who in general would not be 
good interviewers become better interviewers 
than those who have much more natural apti- 
tude for the job but who do it “by ear.” On the 
actual job the fear of failure or of damaging 
the client is very great for most beginning in- 
terviewers so that their performance is seri- 
ously interfered with. If, in training, we can 
teach them not only by lectures and discussions 
and by questioning and testing them, but by 
actually letting them work at what they are 
studying in a situation which is more flexible 
and yet more controlled than life, we have 
made a great advance in teaching methods.— 
Charles H. Bentley. 


Dvorak, B. J. The new USES general apti- 
tude test battery. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology 31 (4) August, 1947: 372-76.—The new 
USES General Aptitude Test Battery is a com- 
bination of 15 tests which measures a number 
of important aptitudes and which supplies in- 
formation regarding the individual’s possibili- 
ties for successfully learning job performances 
in many occupations which are grouped into 
fields of work. The battery was devised for use 
in the selection process where attention is fo- 
cused on a specific job opening and its require- 
ments, and where the objective is to select the 
best qualified of all available applicants. The 
battery consists of 11 paper and pencil tests and 
4 apparatus tests chosen as a result of factor 
analysis studies of a large number of tests. It 
measures 10 aptitudes which contribute to oc- 
cupational success: intelligence, verbal ability, 
numerical ability, spatial ability, form percep- 
tion, clerical perception, aiming, motor speed, 
finger dexterity, and manual dexterity. The 
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entire battery requires about 214 hours for 
administration. The battery is being stand- 
ardized on sample groups of workers in various 
occupations who are considered satisfactory 
workers by their supervisors. Norms have been 
developed for 20 fields of work representing 
approximately 2000 occupations. These norms 
are expressed as occupational aptitude patterns 
and consist of minimum aptitude scores re- 
quired for occupations and fields of work. 
After the battery has been administered, the 
individual’s scores are expressed as an indi- 
vidual aptitude profile. The profile is com- 
pared with 20 occupational aptitude patterns 
tc determine the fields of work most suitable 
for the person’s abilities. The battery does not 
measure all important traits or cover all jobs 
existing in American industry. More research 
is necessary in the development of additional 
occupational aptitude patterns and in the allo- 
cation of additional occupations to the pat- 
terns already developed. At present, the bat- 
tery provides useful information which has 
hitherto been impossible to obtain in such a 
short time.—Betty B. Thompson. 


Lawshe, C. H., Jr., and Mayer, James S. 
Studies in item analysis: the effect of two 
methods of item validation on test reliability. 
J. of Applied Psychology 31 (3) June, 1947 
271-77.-The problem of selecting the “best” 
items from a longer test is one that has long 
confronted both test makers and those who seek 
to institute selective scoring procedures for 
commercial tests on specific jobs. two methods 
of item analysis were compared to see (1) which 
gives the more reliable test as measured by 
standard split-half techniques and (2) to de- 
termine how much more reliable a short test 
with good items is than a longer test composed 
of good and bad items. The items were of the 
multiple-choice, four-response variety. ‘Two 
methods of item validation—the Flanagan “r” 
method and the D-value method were subjected 
to a statistical comparison to discover which 
yielded items that created the more reliable test. 
There was found to be a high proportion of 
common items, the per cent of overlap rang- 
ing from 7o in the case of 20 items to go in the 
case of 100 items. With 40 to 60 items, the two 
systems yielded tests with reliability differences 
sufficiently low to have occurred through 
chance. The “r” method selected a 20-item test 
with slightly higher reliability than the D-value 
method. When the 80 or 100 “best” items were 
identified by the two methods, the D-value 
reliability was higher than chance. While the 


“r” method never produced a shorter test that 
was significantly more reliable than the total 
test, the D-value method produced a 100-item 
test that was. (Article contains charts and 
graphs comparing the two methods.)—Lyndon 
Babcock. 


Lundberg, D. E. Methods of selecting prison 
personnel. J. of Criminal Law and Criminology 
38 (1) May-June, 1947: 14-39.—The function 
of the prison guard in our state correctional in- 
stitutions is ambiguous. Both the public and 
our penal administrators give lip service to 
the idea and partially expect the guard to be 
a positive agent for the rehabilitation of in- 
mates, yet the primary, and in some cases, the 
exclusive function of the guard is concerned 
with the detention and custody of inmates. 
This is reflected in the methods of selection, 
in which no systematic attempt is made to select 
those persons whose abilities, personalities, and 
interests are such that if given favorable condi- 
tions and adequate training, they could act as 
rehabilitative agents. Methods of selection of 
the prison guard are generally loose and have 
had little experimental study of validity. Of 
the some 13,000 guards in this country, it is 
safe to say that over three-fourths have been 
selected by unscientific methods. Recruitment 
and selection methods are devised to select a 
large, undifferentiated group of workers. Little 
or no attention is given placement in the selec- 
tion process. In order to attract the type of 
person who with adequate training could act as 
an agent of rehabilitation, penal personnel 
should be given the same consideration granted 
employees of the more progressive industrial 
concerns. These considerations include retire- 
ment pensions, accident insurance, vacation 
payment plans, sick leave and the eight-hour 
working day. Recruitment should be directed 
toward securing those persons who have more 
than a perfunctory interest in helping others. 


Selection of penal workers should be differenti- , 


ated so that persons may be selected for specific 
jobs. Tests for selection for the specific types of 
jobs should be constructed and validated. Bat- 


teries of tests used in selection should only sup- 


plement the other methods of selection such as 
the interview, the training and experience rat- 
ing, and the probationary period of training. 
They are, however, a necessary supplement.— 
Barbara Brattin. 


Stahl, O. Glenn. The cream of college gradu- 
ates for the public service. Higher Education 4 
(5) November 1, 1947: 49-50, 56.—The federal 
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government for many decades has drawn upon 
the graduates of our colleges and universities 
for filling its junior professional and adminis- 
trative positions, but its positive efforts to at- 
tract the cream of these graduates has only in 
the past 10 years or so begun to approach the 
active measures of industry in this respect. 
Among the reasons for hope that especially the 
top scholars of our graduating classes will be 
encouraged by university officials to look first 
to the public service are: (1) public employ- 
ment is becoming more and more challenging; 
(2) occupational opportunities in government 
are more varied and stimulating than ever be- 
fore; (3) salary scales are now more favorable, 
with the junior professional and administra- 
tive level at $2,644 a year; (4) a more up-to-date 
philosophy of personnel administration has 
developed, with more emphasis on in-service 
training, on career opportunities, on recogni- 
tion of superior performance, and on demo- 
cratic participation by employees in work 
planning and in improving conditions that 
affect their work; and (5) greater recognition 
is being given to the satisfactions of working 
for the public. Recently the federal government 
has mot been a normal recruiting ground be- 
cause it has been engrossed in retrenchment 
from wartime size. Now, however, the federal 
service is reaching a point of stabilization under 
which appointees through competition can be 
reasonably assured of tenure and advancement 
dependent upon performance. The United 
States Civil Service Commission will rely 
neavily this year upon the “Junior Professional 
Assistant” examination as the device for re- 
cruiting college graduates for federal jobs. 
Ratings will be announced by the first of the 
year, so that individual agencies can begin 
contacts with the highest ranking candidates 
as early as possible, with a view to offers for 
June employment.—Robert C. Garnier. 


Service Ratings 


Mahler, Walter R. Some common errors in 
employee merit rating practices. Personnel 
Journal 26 (2) June, 1947: 68-74.—A survey of 
the employee rating scales of 125 companies 
shows that there is a wide diversity of traits 
used for rating purposes, and that a number of 
basic weaknesses, common to most plans, pre- 
vent maximum effectiveness. Traits should be 
completely but simply defined and should not 
be composites of unrelated factors. Standards 
of performance or definitions of degrees are 
preferable to words like “very good,” ‘‘average,” 
or “inferior.” Rating forms should not include 


questions such as those about health or attend- 
ance, which can be better answered elsewhere, 
nor traits which the rater has no opportunity to 
observe. It should be recognized when scores 
are being combined that the weighting of in- 
dividual traits is affected not only by the as- 
signment of arbitrary numerical values but 
also by the variability of the traits themselves. 
Numerical equivalents are an administrative 
convenience but should not be used without 
qualification, as a number alone tells little 
about an employee and is subject to a consid- 
erable margin of error. The optimum number 
of traits it is practical to rate is between seven 
and ten, because halo effect and a few high- 
variability traits may influence the total score 
unduly. The recommended practice of rating 
all employees in a group on one trait at a time 
is not widely followed; rating forms may be 
designed to facilitate this procedure. Space 
should be allowed on every form to amplify 
and justify the ratings made. (Article contains 
charts showing the frequency of traits rated, 
the number of traits per scale, and the number 
of qualitative or quantitative degrees used.)— 
Roberta Scott. 


Training 


Elliott, Clarence H. Training employees in 
public relations. Public Management 29 (8) 
August, 1947: 222-25.—There is perhaps no 
problem more basic to the successful operation 
of governmental organization than the de- 
velopment of good relations with the public. 
The city of Jackson, Michigan, decided to do 
something about it. The first step was to make 
a survey of criticism on existing administration 
policies, contacts and procedures. Then a train- 
ing program was prepared. Fifty employees 
divided into three groups participated in 14 
one-hour meetings held on city time. The first 
meeting was on public contacting. All phases— 
interest, information, speech, politeness, ap- 
pearance, greeting, etc.—were discussed. An- 
other session was on the quality and quantity of 
information to be given to the public. So that 
they would be better informed, trainees made 
field trips to the various city agencies. The 
session on how to handle complaints proved 
very interesting. It was agreed that tact and 
diplomacy were better than impatience. Con- 
siderable time was devoted to discussions on the 
personal appearance of city employees and the 
physical appearance of the city buildings, 
grounds, machinery, and equipment. Improve- 
ments along these lines resulted. Since em- 
ployee morale affects public relation, discus- 
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sions about morale factors were held. It was 
concluded that recognition of work well done, 
promotional opportunities, and physical com- 
forts were the major factors in employee morale. 
Another interesting discussion was on tele- 
phone technique. The film, Telephone Cour- 
tesy, was shown to all groups and this was fol- 
lowed by consideration of business telephone 
etiquette. The training program produced good 
results. Several department heads have com- 
mented on the marked improvements. De- 
mands for related training have been made by 
employees. The idea of good public relations 
has become contagious.—William G. Aertker. 


Hall, Milton. Supervising people—closing the 
gap between what we think and what we do. 
Advanced Management 12 (3) September, 
1947: 129-35.—The employees in an average 
office accomplish little more than half as much 
as they could, a group of managers agreed when 
polled recently. Perhaps the most important 
reason for this is that people generally just 
don’t do as well or as much as they could. The 
Hawthorne studies of the Western Electric 
Company showed that the way people are su- 
pervised has a greater effect on output than 
working conditions or even rate of pay. Two 
conclusions were reached: (1) that there is often 
a big difference between what are accepted as 
good ways of dealing with employees and 
actual practice, and (2) that not enough is 
known about the effect of supervisory practices 
and what is really on employees’ minds. A 
program was desired which would help super- 
visors supervise effectively and provide the 
supervisors with information on actual effec- 
tiveness of their methods. The program op- 
erates as follows: A consultant is engaged and 
a meeting of supervisory personnel is called. 
The consultant assumes that the group knows 
and accepts the best methods for leading em- 
ployees. The important thing is to find out how 
they are followed in practice. The employees’ 
frank but thoughtful observations would pro- 
vide the information needed. The first two 
meetings are devoted to discussion of the thir- 
teen supervisory guides and the list of ques- 
tions to be asked the employees. After about 
two weeks the ranking supervisor calls a meet- 
ing at which the employees answer the ques- 
tions. It is the consultant’s job to get thought- 
ful answers. A third supervisors’ meeting is held 
at which the consultant reports the answers to 
the questions, and continues his efforts to get 
the supervisors to accept and do something 
about unfavorable results. The group picks out 


for further attention a small number of an- 
swers that disturb them most. The supervisors 
continue to meet and consider the less favor- 
ably answered questions, a few at each meet- 
ing. By the end of the series of meetings, they 
have specific actions to take and a better under- 
standing of effective ways of dealing with their 
subordinates. At a later date the employees are 
asked again to answer the questions. There has 
been improvement in all groups completed so 
far. Despite disadvantages, this program has 
demonstrated the usefulness of this method for 
getting supervisors to deal with their people in 
ways that assure increased cooperation and 
accomplishment. (Article contains list of thir- 
teen supervisory principles and table listing a 
selected group of questions with “before” and 
“after” responses of employees.)—Jesse C. An- 
derson. 


Political Activity 


Cornell, Herbert W. Legal restraints on po- 
litical activity by public employees. Public 


- Management 29 (7) July, 1947: 190-95.—Legal 


policies of this kind had their origin earlier 
than any civil service law in this country. In 
1841, Webster, Secretary of State, issued an or- 
der, by direction of President Harrison, re- 
straining political activity by federal employees. 
In 1882, Congress enacted legislation forbid- 
ding employees not appointed by the President 
to give or receive money for political purposes. 
Soon after passage of the Pendleton Act in 
1883, the Civil Service Commission promul- 
gated rules of which one provided that no em- 
ployee should use his authority or influence to 
coerce political action of anybody. In 1907, 
President Roosevelt amended it to include that 
competitive classified service “while retaining 
the right to vote as they please and to express 
privately their opinions on all political sub- 
jects, shall take no active part in political man- 
agement or in political campaigns.” Although 
it has not been declared invalid by any court, 
its enforcement was not complete. The matter 
culminated in passage in 1939 of the Hatch Act, 
which was amended in 1940 to apply to state 
and local employees engaged in work to which 
the federal government contributed funds. In 
a United States court, an injunction was sought 
to restrain the Commission from enforcing a 
discharge, but the Hatch Act was upheld on all 
points. Justice Reed said in his opinion: “‘Con- 
gress and the President are responsible for an 
efficient public service. If, in their judgment, 
efficiency may be best obtained by prohibiting 
active participation by classified employees in 
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politics as party officers or workers, we see no 
constitutional objection.” Local policy is based 
largely on federal and state laws, and the local 
situation is a confused one, although practically 
every law or ordinance forbids discrimination 
in examinations and in appointments because 
of political considerations. A small number of 
laws prohibit political assessments.—Aura-Lee 
Ageton. 


Mosher, Lester E. Government employees 
under the Hatch Act. New York University 
Law Quarterly Review. 22 (2) April, 1947: 233- 
64.—In view of the rapid growth of public em- 
ployment and the expansion of governmental 
functions, the question of limiting the political 
rights of government employees takes on new 
and special significance. The subject vitally 
concerns all citizens for it involves the basic 
problem of reconciling individual liberty with 
the growing power of government. It has gen- 
erally been assumed that political activity re- 
strictions, such as are embodied in the so-called 
Hatch “Clean Politics’ Act, are sound and salu- 
tary, and a step in the right direction. There 
is seemingly little awareness of the sweeping 
and stringent political activity restrictions in- 
volved, the drastic statutory penalty that at- 
taches to any violation of the law, and the seri- 
ous curtailment it effects on the fundamental 
rights of citizenship. It is also important to note 
that the political activity prohibition of the 
Hatch Act affects no small segment of the popu- 
lation. Government is now the largest employer 
in the land. The Hatch Act is undemocratic in 
principle as well as in method. The measure 
is characteristic of the American propensity to 
solve problems simply by passing a law. Aside 
from its repressive character, the challenged 
legislation is too sweeping and stringent in na- 
ture. It unduly restricts a certain class of citi- 
zens in their active participation in political 
affairs and is an encroachment on free speech 
and assembly. Moreover, it employs the Damo- 
cles blade of mandatory removal as the statu- 
tory penalty in all cases.—William Brody. 


Turnover 


Kerr, Willard A. Labor turnover and its cor- 
relates. J. of Applied Psychology 31 (4) August, 
1947: 366-71.—A scientific approach to under- 
standing of labor turnover or any other variable 
in industrial psychology and personnel rela- 
tions demands the quantitative examination 
of that variable within its context of influenc- 
ing factors. In 1942 an attempt was made in an 
Indianapolis electronics factory to determine 
the relationship of 24 specific variables to labor 
turnover rates of seven major manufacturing 
departments employing together about 3,000 
workers. Tetrachoric coefficients of correlation 
between labor turnover and each of the 24 
other variables indicated that only three of the 
variables were significantly related to turnover: 
(a) hourly earnings of male workers; (b) job 
monotony; (c) promotion probability. An ex- 
panded study in 1943, in a Camden, New Jer- 
sey, electronics factory, related avoidable sepa- 
ration rate (per cent of workers quitting the 
company for avoidable reasons) to 40 other 
variables for 53 factory departments represent- 
ing about 10,000 employees. Correlations ob- 
tained lead to the conclusion that departments 
worst in avoidable separation rate were (a) 
high in per cent of females among hourly paid 
employees; (b) low in hours worked per week 
per hourly-paid female; (c) low in hourly earn- 
ings of hourly-paid males; (d) high in differ- 
ence in average hours worked per day by each 
sex; (e) low in social prestige for average job; 
(f) paid under a wage incentive system; (g) 
high in job monotony; and (h) low in morale 
(as rated by union officials). Other factors show- 
ing some significant statistical relationship to 
a high rate of avoidable separations were (a) 
less sex wage differential; (b) less “economic 
goodness (a. composite of low turnover, high 
efficiency, and many good employee sugges- 
tions); and (c) shorter job tenure. (Article 
contains tables showing tetrachoric coefficients 
of correlation computed for each study.)—J. S. 
Frazer. 
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